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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE NONCONFORMISTS OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH AND NINETEENTH CENTURIES. 


As it is now very frequently asserted that the Nonconformists of 
England have changed their opinions on Christian doctrine and eccle- 
siastical polity, it may be interesting and seasonable to take a rapid 
historical survey of the characteristics both of their ministers and people, 
two centuries ago and in the present age; which may assist the reader 
to ascertain what amount of truth there is in that assertion, and how 
far it reflects on the piety and intelligence of those to whom it applies. 

The existence of Nonconformity in this country must be dated from 
the commencement of the reign of queen Elizabeth, whose taste and 
temper led her to procure the first Act of Uniformity. That legislative 
measure, which not only prescribed a uniformity of Common Prayer 
and service in the church and administration of the sacraments, 
but also empowered the queen “ to ordain and publish such further 
ceremonies and rites as may be for the advancement of God’s glory, 
and edifying of his church, and the reverence of Christ’s holy mysteries 
and sacraments,’ passed through parliament in the month of April, 
1559, and received the royal assent without any sanction from the 
convocation of the clergy,—a circumstance which led Heath, the arch- 
bishop of York, to observe, “that not only the orthodox but even the 
Arian emperors ordered that points of faith should be examined 
by councils ; and Gallio by the light of nature, knew that a civil judge 
ought not to meddle with matters of religion.”* Fond of pompous 
ceremonies, and most tenacious of royal prerogatives, Elizabeth was 
little disposed to consult the feelings of those who desired to see 
the work of reformation from popery carried forward, and who longed 


* Neal’s Puritans, cap. IV. 
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to witness the ecclesiastical polity of the country in better agreement 
with the genius and pattern of the New Testament. Her haughty 
temper led her to maintain with unyielding firmness the supremacy her 
father had usurped, and throughout her long reign, to punish the 
unhappy Nonconformist, whether papist or puritan, who dared to 
question it, with a severity that will ever be a reproach on her 
‘character and government. Her Stuart successors inherited all her 
Tudor notions, and resisted with equal dislike, though not with equal 
success, the many attempts that were made for civil and ecclesiastical 
reformation. 

A combination of disastrous measures, throughout the reigns of 
James I. and Charles I., at length brought on the civil war, which 
terminated in the overthrow of the prelacy, and the decapitation of the 
king. That impolitic and unconstitutional measure was however 
followed by a degree of religious liberty before unknown ; and while we 
must deplore many events that transpired during those twenty years of 
civil conflict and constrained legislation, yet it must be regarded by all 
impartial persons as a period eminently favourable to religious free- 
dom, biblical learning, and true piety. The Puritan ministers who 
had outlived the cruelties of the preceding reigns, now taught from 
the pulpit, the press, and the professor’s chair, those opinions which 
they had derived from primitive Christianity as exhibited in the word 
of God. 

Whilst, however, there prevailed amongst them a very general 
agreement respecting Christian doctrines, as was demonstrated by 
their unanimity on the doctrinal articles of the confession of divines at 
Westminster ; yet there existed considerable diversity of opinion upon 
all the questions of church polity and discipline. Their grand object, 
however, was to diffuse amongst the people a knowledge of the truth 
as it is in Jesus; and it is probable that religion never was in a more 
prosperous state in this country than during the period of their 
unrestricted ministrations. The restoration of the Stuart family to the 
British throne was quickly followed by the second Act of Uniformity, 
which ejected from their livings more than two thousand ministers, 
who, on various considerations, chose rather to expose themselves 
and their families to all the inconveniences of poverty and persecution, 
than to sacrifice their consciences on the altar of a state religion. 
These venerable men were the fathers of nonconformity in the seven- 
teenth century, and it is the characteristics of them and their people 
that we propose to compare with those of the Nonconformists of the 
present age. 

In proceeding to portray the Nonconformist ministers of the seven- 
teenth century; we may observe, that time has not destroyed the 
efforts of art to preserve for the gratification of their posterity the 
venerated features of those extraordinary men. We gaze upon their 
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portraits, and imagine that we behold in the countenances of the 
Puritans and the confessors of Bartholomew’s day, the traces of 
inflexible firmness, protracted labour, and unusual suffering ; while in 
the pictures of the later Nonconformists, we discover the fine intel- 
ligence, the philosophic wisdom, the poignant wit, and the courtly 
bearing, which were developed by their controversies, and demanded by 
their associations. But it is not with their appearance, but with their 
characters that we have to do; and we shall attempt to describe them. 
1. As Divines.—Besides the advantages which they derived from 
having prosecuted their studies either in the British or continental 
universities, at a period when the spirit of the Reformation had 
just unsealed the fountains of learning, and had cast therein the salt of 
godliness, by which they were sweetened and sanctified,—besides 
these advantages, the peculiar circumstances of their times were highly 
favourable to their eminence in theological learning. Whilst civil war 
desolated the provinces, and a deadly pestilence wasted the population 
of our cities, and persecution forbade their approach to any market 
town, they were necessarily shut up to the seclusion of their studies 
for years together. The activity of minds like theirs could only find 
relief in the exercises of extraordinary devotion, and in interesting 
efforts of intellectual labour. To solve the problems of Christian 
casuistry, to sound the depths of theological truth, to develope 
the secrets of Christian experience, to illustrate the duties of a life of 
godliness, were the business of their days and nights through many 
dreary years. Often, no doubt, they looked forth from their secluded 
homes, upon the giddy multitudes who were living in pleasure 
and were dead while they lived, with tender compassion, and longed 
for permission to beseech them in Christ’s stead to be reconciled 
to God. But an all-wise, though to them inscrutable Providence 
had determined that their profound views of Divine truth, their 
rich experience of the power and grace of Christ, and their elevated 
maxims of practical godliness, should not all evaporate in the routine 
labours of the ministry, but should be condensed like some precious 
essence, and preserved in their works to refresh and gladden succeeding 
generations. In those works our fathers have bequeathed to us a rich 
inheritance. In the expository labours of Ainsworth and Hildersham, 
of Cradock and Greenhill, of Caryl and Borroughs, of Gouge and 
Owen, of Henry and Poole, what stores have we of sound criticism, and 
faithful interpretation of the sacred text! While the writings of Bates 
and Howe, Owen and Baxter, Manton and Flavel, Charnock and 
Goodwin, with a multitude of their coadjutors, have supplied the 
text-books of most who, in succeeding times, have wished to combine 
harmonious views of evangelical truth with an experience of its power 
in consoling the heart and sanctifying the life. 
Most blessed men! Your watchings and prayers have not been 
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in vain. Maultitudes, since you entered into the joy of your Lord, 
have learned from your labours the truth as it is in Jesus; and while 
the works of licentious poets, and scoffing philosophers, are accumu- 
lating for them from age to age a fearful amount of retribution, 
it is well for you that the fruits of your assiduous studies, painful 
sufferings, and persevering prayers, continue to multiply from age 
to age, and will at length be seen in an innumerable company turned 
by your toils to righteousness, amongst whom you shall shine forth as 
stars for ever and ever. 

2. ds Preachers.—On this part of their character there exists a 
great diversity of evidence. Were you to consult the sermons of 
Dr. South, you would find that he described their preaching “as 
crude incoherences, nauseous tautologies, and saucy familiarities with 
God.”’ He will tell you that “ Latin was with them a mortal crime ; 
and Greek, instead of being owned for the language of the Holy Ghost, 
was looked upon as a sin against it; so that, in a word, they had 
all the confusion of Babel amongst them, without the diversity of 
tongues.” But this was Dr. South. Happily we possess testimony of 
a very different class. In “The Directory for the Public Worship of 
God,” &c., put forth by the assembly of divines, there is a section on 
preaching the word, from which we shall see that a very different 
method was recommended by the preachers at Westminster. 


“Tt is pre-supposed (according to the rules for ordination) that the minister of 
Christ is in some good measure gifted for so weighty a service, by his skill in the 
original languages, and in such arts and sciences as are handmaids unto divinity, 
by his knowledge in the whole body of theology, but most of all in the holy Scrip- 
tures, having his senses and heart exercised in them above the common sort of 
believers ; and by the illumination of God’s Spirit, and other gifts of edification, 
which (together with reading and studying of the word) he ought still to seek by 
prayer, and an humble heart, resolving to admit and receive any truth not yet 
attained, whenever God shall make it known unto him. All which he is to make 
use of, and improve, in his private preparations, before he deliver in public what he 
hath provided.” 

“ He is not to rest in general doctrine, although never so much cleared and con- 
firmed, but to bring it home to special use, by application to his hearers: which 
albeit it prove a work of great difficulty to himself, requiring much prudence, zeal, 
and meditation, and to the natural and corrupt man will be very unpleasant; yet he 
is to endeavour to perform it in such a manner that his auditors may feel the word 
of God to be quick and powerful, and a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the 
heart; and that if any unbeliever or ignorant person be present, he may have the 
secrets of his heart made manifest, and give glory to God.” 

“But the servant of Christ, whatever his method be, is to perform his whole 
ministry, 

“1. Painfully, not doing the work of the Lord negligently. 

“2. Plainly, that the meanest may understand, delivering the truth, not in the 
enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and of power, 
lest the cross of Christ should be made of none effect ; abstaining also from an 
unprofitable use of unknown tongues, strange phrases, and cadences of sounds and 
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words, sparingly citing sentences of ecclesiastical, or other human writers, ancient 
or modern, be they never so elegant. 

“3. Faithfully, looking at the honour of Christ, the conversion, edification, and 
salvation of the people, not at his own gain or glory, keeping nothing back which 
may promote those holy ends, giving to every one his own portion, and bearing 
indifferent respect unto all, without neglecting the meanest, or sparing the greatest 
in their sins. 

“4, Wisely, framing all his doctrines, exhortations, and especially his reproofs, in 
such a manner as may be most likely to prevail, showing all due respect to each 
man’s person and place, and not mixing his own passion or bitterness. 

“5. Gravely, as becometh the word of God, shunning all such gesture, voice, and 
expressions, as may occasion the corruptions of men to despise him and his ministry. 

“6. With loving affection, that the people may see all coming from his godly 
zeal, and hearty desire to do them good. And, 

“7. As taught of God, and persuaded in his own heart, that all that he teacheth, 
is the truth of Christ; and walking before his flock, as an example to them in it ; 
earnestly, both in private and public, recommending his labours to the blessing of 
God, and watchfully looking to himself and the flock, whereof the Lord hath made 
him overseer; so shall the doctrine of truth be preserved uncorrupt, many souls 
converted and built up, and himself receive manifold comforts of his labours even 
in this life, and afterward the crown of glory laid up for him in the world to come.” 


Daniel De Foe, himself one of the ablest and most captivating writers 
of which our country can boast, has said of them, ‘‘ They preached 
sound doctrine without jingle or trifling; they studied what they 
delivered ; they preached their sermons, rather than read them in the 
pulpit ; they spoke from the heart to the heart; nothing like our 
cold, declaiming way, entertained now as a mode, and read with 
a flourish, under the ridiculous notion of being methodical; but 
what they conceived by the assistance of the great Inspirer of his 
servants, the Holy Spirit, they delivered with a becoming gravity, 
a decent fervour, an affectionate zeal, and a ministerial authority, suited 
to the dignity of the office and the majesty of the work. And as 
a testimony of this, their practical works left behind them are a living 
specimen of what they performed among us. Such are the large volumes 
of divinity remaining of Dr. Goodwin, Dr. Manton, Dr. Owen, Dr. Bates, 
Mr. Charnock, Mr. Poole, Mr. Clarkson, Mr. Baxter, Mr. Flavel, Mr. 
Howe, and others too numerous to mention.”’ * 

How perseveringly they preached under all the discouragements of 
their position, ought not to be overlooked: they endured extraordinary 
fatigue, and exposed themselves to no common danger, that they might 
preach Christ to their neglected countrymen; and in many a barn, or in 
many a wood, have they at the midnight hour addressed a hungry 
multitude on the truths of the Gospel. The City of London, too, when 
suffering under the successive calamities of plague and fire, witnessed 
their compassionate zeal for perishing souls. At the height of the 
pestilence, ten thousand persons died in a single week ; and under that 





* Present State of Parties, pp. 289, 290. 
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appalling scourge, the episcopal clergy yielded to the almost universal 
panic and fled from their pulpits, and abandoned their poor parishioners 
to their fate. But the Nonconformist ministers, though proscribed, 
resolved to visit the sick, to relieve the poor, and to preach in the 
forsaken pulpits, ere the people died. And when the devouring fire 
had reduced the city to a smouldering heap, and most of the churches 
were involved in the common ruin, regardless of the threatening 
penalties, they obtained places in which to preach to the inquiring 
multitudes, who, aroused by successive calamities, were constrained to 
ask, ‘‘ What must we do to be saved?” * 

3. As Nonconformists. 

While a happy uniformity of sentiment respecting the great verities 
of the Gospel prevailed amongst them, there was no little diversity of 
opinion upon subjects connected with church government. The great 
majority of them were Presbyterians, who earnestly wished to see 
established by law a system of church polity analogous to that of Scot- 
land or Geneva. Some of them were the friends of a modified episco- 
pacy, and would have cheerfully sat down under a system such as 
Archbishop Usher had proposed; while others were Erastians, who 





* «‘ The silenced ministers had till this time preached very privately, and but to a 
few. But when the plague grew hot, and the ministers in the city churches fled and 
left their flocks in the time of their extremity, several of the Nonconformists, pitying 
the distressed and dying people, that had none to call the impenitent to repentance, 
nor to help them to prepare for another world, nor to comfort them in their terrors ; 
when about ten thousand died in a week, were convinced that no obedience to the 
laws of any mortal man whosoever, could justify their neglecting men’s souls and 
bodies in such extremities ; and therefore they wished to stay with the people, enter 
the forsaken pulpits, though prohibited, and give them what assistance they could, 
under such an awakening providence, and also visit the sick and get what relief they 
could for the poor, especially such as were shut up. 

“The persons that set upon this work, were Mr. Thomas Vincent, Mr. Chester, 
Mr. Janeway, Mr. Turner, Mr. Grimes, Mr. Franklyn, and some others. Those often 
heard them one day, who were sick the next, and quickly died. The face of death 
did so awake preachers and hearers, that the former exceeded themselves in lively, 
fervent preaching ; and the latter heard with a peculiar ardour and attention. And 
through the blessing of God many were converted from their carelessness, impenitence, 
and youthful lusts and vanities; and religion took that hold on the people’s hearts, 
as could never afterwards be loosed. 

* * * * * * * * 

“This unhappy fire (of London) made the way of the Nonconformists yet the 
plainer to them. For the churches being burnt, and the parish ministers gone, for 
want of places and maintenance, the people’s necessities became unquestionable ; for 
they had no places now to worship God in, save a few churches that were left standing, 
which would not hold any considerable part of them. Wherefore the Nonconformists 
opened public meeting-houses, and were very full. And as circumstances then stood, 
to have forbid the people to hear them, had been in effect to forbid them all public 
worship of God, and require them to live like atheists.”—Calamy’s Abridgment of 
Baxter's Life and Times. Vol. i. pp. 130—135. 
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would not have quarrelled with any ecclesiastical polity that would not 
impose its usages upon their conscientious observance. 

The most active, though certainly not the largest body, were the 
Independents, or, as they preferred to be called, the Congregational 
brethren, and who principally maintained those opinions which prevail 
amongst ourselves. With this class we may include the Baptist 
brethren, and many others, who were then contemptuously called 
Sectaries,, and some of whom unquestionably held mystical and 
eccentric opinions, but who had learned at least one lesson, at that 
time known only to a few,—how to distinguish between spiritual and 
civil power, and to define with something like correctness the appro- 
priate sphere of each. Between these advocates of opposing systems 
of church order there were no affinities, but such as their love of the 
Gospel, and their unaffected integrity and honour supplied. What the 
heat of Christian love could not accomplish, the fire of persecution 
effected, and these various bodies were fused into one mass by that law 
which made them Nonconformists. It is perhaps desirable to recite 
the leading requirements of the Act of Uniformity, in order to ascertain 
what great principles were actually avowed by their resignation of their 
ecclesiastical benefices, and to what extent we are entitled to name the 
illustrious ¢wo thousand as our fathers in Nonconformity. 

That act required—1. That they should virtually renounce their 
ordination by presbyters, and submit to be episcopally ordained. 
2. That they should declare their unfeigned assent and consent to all 
and every thing in the Book of Common Prayer, and administration of 
the Sacraments, and other rites and ceremonies of the church ; and they 
were required to subscribe ex animo these words: “ That the Book of 
Common Prayer, and of ordaining bishops, priests, and deacons, con- 
taineth in it nothing contrary to the word of God ; and that it may be 
lawfully used ; and that they themselves would use the form in the 
said books prescribed, in public prayer, and administration of the 
sacraments, and no other.” 3. That they should take oath of canon- 
ical obedience, and swear subjection to their ordinary, according to the 
canons of the church. 4. That they should abjure the solemn league 
and covenant, and declare it an unlawful oath, and not obligatory on 
those who took it ; and lastly, 5. That they should declare that it is not 
lawful, upon any pretence whatever, to take up arms against the king. 

Now it must be conceded, respecting a law of such ample and varied 
enactments, and for the calm consideration of which no adequate time 
was allowed, that it is not possible accurately to determine in what 
degree the whole body of Nonconformists were affected by .its re- 
quirements. Some might object to all, whilst others might only 
object to one or two of its impositions. As Mr. Richard Baxter, how- 
ever, may be considered as the leader and representative of the mode- 
rate and more numerous portion of the ejected ministers, we may fairly 
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gather from his book, ‘‘The English Nonconformity truly Stated and 
Argued,” what were the great points of objection with him and his 
brethren. We learn on his authority that they were then decidedly 
opposed to arbitrary power, and would not swear that it is always 
unlawful to take up arms against the king. They were fully convinced 
of the validity of ordination by presbyters, and would not renounce 
their own ministerial character, nor virtually disown the ordination of 
their brethren of the reformed churches in general. They were familiar 
with the exercise of free prayer, and were reluctant to have that gift 
superseded by an unvarying formulary. They had specific objections 
to the Book of Common Prayer, especially to the services of baptism 
and the burial of the dead, and also to the Athanasian creed. They 
saw that extensive church reform was necessary, and therefore could 
not abandon the solemn league and covenant. But the greatest prin- 
ciple they asserted by their noble sacrifice was the supreme authority 
of conscience in matters of religion, and the lawfulness of refusing 
obedience in matters of faith and practice to the impositions of the civil 
power. They generally believed in the lawfulness of a state religion, 
and consequently were not dissenters from the principle of an esta- 
blishment, but objected to certain things imposed and practised by it. 
This led many of the most eminent of the ejected ministers to attend 
the public services of the church of England, and frequently to com- 
mune at her altars.* 


* The Rev. John Humfrey, an ejected minister, writing to Ralph Thoresby, of 
Leeds, on the subject of occasional conformity, says, 

“ T will tell you first my own judgment and practice, which is perhaps singular. 
There is our stated communion and our occasional communion. Our moderate 
Nonconformist Presbyterians are for their stated communion with the congre- 
gations whereof they are pastors or members, but they will join in their parish 
churches for occasional communion, or else they think themselves guilty of 
schism. Thus Dr. Bates does some time in the year receive the sacrament in his 
parish, and Mr. Baxter did often in the parish Iam. But, as for myself, I declare 
my stated communion to be with the parish, (where we have a very ingenious, dili- 
gent, and exemplary doctor for our minister,) and my occasional communion with the 
Nonconformist meetings, where I go sometimes ; and sometimes I am called to preach. 
In short, I am a Nonconformist minister, but a conformist parishioner.” This is con- 
firmed by the testimony of Dr. John Sharp, archbishop of York, who, writing to 
Thoresby on the same subject, says, “‘ Mr. Humfrey, I am sure, will vindicate your 
practice of communicating with us in the holy sacrament, because it is what himself 
doth, both as to prayers and sacraments, and so did Mr. Baxter; for so long as he 
lived in my parish, (St. Giles’ in the Fields, 1677,) he seldom failed, when he was 
well, of coming to our prayers and sermons twice every Lord’s day; and receiving 
the communion with us, kneeling at the rails, once or twice every year; this I speak 
of my own knowledge.” —Letters addressed to R. Thoresby. Vol. i. pp. 274, 321. 

Mr. Baxter’s own words may be quoted to complete the evidence. “I constantly 
join with the church in common prayer: I communicate in the Lord’s supper with 
the church of England: I exhort the people to communion, and I go into the 
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Dr. John Owen, however, and the Congregational brethren in general, 
questioned the lawfulness of these acts of occasional conformity, and 
did not hesitate to gather separate churches of believers wherever they 
were prepared to do so. 

4. As Philanthropists. 

It has sometimes been insinuated that the nonconformist ministers 
of the seventeenth century were deficient in that expansive zeal and 
benevolence which the love of Christ in the heart invariably inspires. 
A candid view of their position, and that of our country too, at that 
period, would at once dispel this notion, and show that according to 
their opportunities they were as vigorous and devoted as any of their 
descendants. The commercial enterprise and the colonial empire of 
England were then in their infancy. The few settlements we then 
possessed in the West Indies and North America were not contiguous 
to any great heathen nation. The claims of the North American 
Indians, however, were not overlooked by the Puritan ministers, when 
they had influence over the minds and purses of their countrymen. 
During the commonwealth they formed a society for the promotion 
of the Gospel ; and Elliot, the apostle of the Indians, was one of their 
first and most successful missionaries. 

After the ejectment, many of these confessors thought of the claims 
of the heathen. Baxter writing to Elliot says, ‘‘ Though our sins have 
separated us from the people of our love and care, and deprived us of 
all public liberty of the Gospel of our Lord, I greatly rejoice in the 
liberty, help, and success which Christ has so long vouchsafed you in 
his work. There is no man on earth whose work I think more honour- 
able and comfortable than yours ; to propagate the Gospel and kingdom 
of Christ into those dark parts of the world is better work than our 
devouring and hating one another. There are many here who would 
be ambitious of being your fellow-labourers, but that they are informed 
you have access to no greater number of Indians than you yourself and 
your present assistants are able to teach. There are many here I con- 
jecture who would be glad to go anywhere,—to Persians, Tartarians, 
Indians, or any unbelieving nation, to propagate the Gospel.”* In 
zeal also for the extension of the Gospel at home, they were fully equal 


church from my own house in the people’s view, that I may persuade them by my 
example, as well as my doctrine.” 

Dr. John Owen was of another mind, and published “ An Answer unto Two Ques- 
tions, with Twelve Arguments against any conformity to worship not of Divine insti- 
tution.” (Works xxi., 519—536.) At a somewhat later period of the history of 
nonconformity, the Rev. John Howe vindicated occasional conformity, from the 
attacks of Daniel Defoe. That powerful writer replied to Mr. Ilowe, which brought 
the Rev. James Owen of Shrewsbury into the field, and several other writers pro et 
contra on the same subject. 

* Orme’s Life of R. Baxter, p. 166. 

N. 8. VOL, VIII. 
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to any that have succeeded them, not excepting the leaders of methodism 
themselves. Time would fail to tell of their lengthened itinerancies, 
and of the perseverance with which they taught the people at the 
hazard of their liberty, if not their lives. 

Nor were they less willing to exert themselves in more tranquil 
times. When the neglected condition of Wales was made known, an 
association was formed on the most catholic principles, in 1674, to 
establish schools, and to circulate the Scriptures and other religious 
books in that principality. The names of Bates and Baxter, of Gouge 
and Firmin, are associated with those of Tillotson, Outram, Partrick, 
and Stillingfleet, to accomplish this benevolent object. 

It is an ancient proverb, founded upon obvious laws, “like priest, 
like people,” and it was, therefore, humanly impossible that such as 
adhered to their persecuted ministers, should fail to imbibe something 
of their zeal for doctrinal and practical religion. The families of 
the Nonconformists of the seventeenth century were trained up to 
write and repeat the sermons they heard, to attend lengthened fasts 
and family devotions, and to understand most of the theological 
questions of their times. The strictness of their manners accorded 
with the sternness of their principles, and thus their rigid observance 
of the Sabbath, and their entire withdrawal from frivolous amusements, 
exposed them to the ridicule and contempt of worldly minds. Their 
liberality was proved by the contributions which were made for the 
relief of the persecuted Piedmontese, and for the support of Christian 
missions to the Indians of New England.* 

After the Nonconformist ministers had made their costly sacrifice, it 
was expected that persecution and reproach would break their spirits, 
destroy their influence, and extinguish their race. By far the greater 
part of the twenty-six years that elapsed between the return of the 
Stuarts and the Revolution, were years of unpitying severity and cruel 
wrong, both to them and to their people. Mr. J. White collected a 
list of the names of sixty thousand Nonconformists, who suffered 
in various ways, for their principles, from the Restoration to the Revo- 
lution. Nearly eight thousand perished in noxious dungeons, during 
Charles II.’s reign, besides those who died in bitter exile from their 
native land. 

It is computed that within three years property to the amount of 
two millions of money was extorted from these faithful confessors, by 
all the forms of legal robbery and oppression; and happy would they 
have been could they have purchased at such a price the liberty of 
worshipping God according to the dictates of their own minds. 





* “The Protector,’ says Whitlock, “ appointed a solemn day of humiliation to be 
kept, and a large contribution to be gathered throughout the nation.” The sum 
raised was £38,000, besides £2000 which Oliver himself contributed. The New 
England mission had property to the amount of £700 per annum. 
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Persecution, however, rarely accomplishes its object, for it mostly 
exerts a conservative influence in favour of the system intended to 
be repressed. Such was the effect of high-church malignity in the 
present instance. The people pitied the suffering Nonconformists, 
admired their holy, self-denying lives, and were thankful for their 
constant devotedness to genuine Protestantism ; so that they, at length, 
formed the strength of that party who narrowly watched the popish 
tendencies and priestly intrigues of the restored Stuarts, and had their 
full share in consummating that work of England’s freedom at the 
glorious Revolution, which they or their fathers commenced in what 
Clarendon calls ‘‘ the great rebellion.” 

But it is now «ime that we should speak of the Nonconformists of 
our own age. 

As those of the seventeenth century were divided into several classes, 
so their descendants continue to retain their denominational distinc- 
tions. There exists at present, however, a far greater uniformity of 
sentiment on questions of church polity than obtained amongst the 
fathers of nonconformity. 

The Baptist and Congregational denominations maintain nearly the 
same principles of ecclesiastical government; and many of the English 
Presbyterian body, who have unhappily departed from orthodox opinions, 
are much more like Independents than the kirk of Scotland, in the 
administration of their affairs. The evangelical Nonconformists alone 
have now a much larger body of ministers than were ejected on 
Bartholomew’s day ; while the principles of virtual nonconformity have 
been spread and acted upon by a large and influential body, once in 
close relationship with the Church of England, but now declaring its 
separate and independent church existence ; whilst the numerous off- 
shoots of Wesleyan Methodism have become still more decidedly dis- 
senting in their principles and practices. Thus within a century and 
a half there have grown up separate communities of evangelical non- 
conforming Christians, who in the aggregate number of their congre- 
gations, it is probable are fully equal to that of the Episcopal church 
itself, and are constantly extending their influence throughout the 
land. Our remarks, however, must be restricted to those who avow 
this nonconformity, and will apply to modern dissenting ministers and 
churches, excepting that inconsiderable portion of the whole body who 
profess Unitarian opinions. 

The theological sentiments of the living, working portion of modern 
Nonconformists, are decidedly influenced by the doctrinal views which 
were maintained by their Puritan forefathers. The fall and ruin of 
man; the deity and incarnation of the Son of God; the priestly office 
and atoning sacrifice of the Saviour; justification by faith, and salvation 
by free and sovereign grace ; the work, power, and grace of the Holy 
Spirit ; the regeneration of the human heart, and the vital, experimental 
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nature of true godliness,—these and their associated and subordinate 
truths, continue not only to be the creed, but the consolation of the 
churches. In these principles the candidates for the pastoral office in 
the various dissenting colleges are trained; and their acceptance amongst 
the churches greatly depends on the prominency they give to those 
great doctrines of the Reformation. In the public worship of modern 
Nonconformists, hymns are sung in accordance with those of the first 
Christians, ‘‘carmenque Christo quasi Deo dicere;’’ and their free 
prayers are characterised by frequent invocations on the name of the 
Lord Jesus. Within a few years new editions of the voluminous works 
of Owen, Baxter, Howe, Bates, Charnock, Flavel, Heywood, and 
other Bartholomew confessors, have been published ; while the smaller 
treatises of these illustrious men, and of their contemporaries, are con- 
tinually issuing from the press in every variety of form, to meet the 
increasing demand for their doctrinal, experimental, and practical 
writings. These, with similar facts, are sufficient to put to shame the 
oft-repeated and designing slander, that our churches are corrupted by 
the Socinian heresy. 

Their opinions on church polity, as we have said, are far more settled 
and uniform than were those of the early Nonconformists. It is now 
almost universally agreed amongst at least the older nonconforming 
bodies, ‘‘ that the power of the Christian church is purely spiritual, and 
should in no way be corrupted with temporal or civil power.” ‘* That 
Christ is the only head of the church, and the officers of each church 
under him are ordained to administer his laws impartially to all; and 
that their only appeal in all questions touching their religious faith and 
practice is to the Holy Scriptures ;”* that the ministers of religion 
should be supported, not by the imposts of civil governments, but 
by the free-will offerings of the people, who enjoy their services— 
that consequently national establishments of Christianity are calcu- 
lated to deteriorate and impede the religion they propose to extend. 

It is for the maintenance of these opinions that we are reproached 
with having fallen from the sentiments of our forefathers, and adopted 
‘the various novelties and fancies which arose about the time of the 
French revolution.” It was indeed about that time that there appeared 
from the pen of the venerable William Graham, of Newcastle, “A 
Review of Ecclesiastical Establishments in Europe,” fraught with 
these sentiments; deduced however, not from the writings of French 
Encyclopeedists, but from the pages of inspired Scripture. 

But the illustrious John Locke recognised the truth and justice of 
these opinions, when he prepared the draught of a constitution for the 
State of South Carolina, in 1682; and where he learned them may be 


* Declaration of Faith and Order, &c., of Congregational Churches. 
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fairly gathered from the testimony of a late distinguished statesman and 
philosopher, Sir James Mackintosh.—‘‘ Educated, then, amongst the 
English dissenters, during the short period of their political ascendency, 
Mr. Locke early imbibed that deep piety and ardent love of liberty, which 
actuated that body of men ; and he probably imbibed also in their schools 
the disposition to metaphysical inquiries, which has every where accom- 
panied the Calvinistic theology. Sects founded on the right of private 
judgment, naturally tend to purify themselves from intolerance, and in 
time learn to respect in others the freedom of thought, to the exercise 
of which they owe their own existence. By the Independent divines 
who were his instructors, our philosopher was taught those principles 
of religious liberty, which they were the first to disclose to the world.” 
Let those who doubt the existence of these opinions in the time of the 
Commonwealth, read Milton’s treatise ‘On the Means to remove 
Hirelings out of the Church,” and they will find it contains a noble 
argument for the full application of the voluntary principle. But 
admit these to be novel opinions—are they therefore necessarily erro- 
neous? The progress of our views on ecclesiastical freedom is not 
equal to the advance which our countrymen have made towards 
political and commercial liberty. The expulsion of the Stuarts, the 
accession of William and Mary, the Bill of Rights, the Act of Settle- 
ment, and the long series of concessions to popular claims which have 
followed those great events, have necessarily resulted from great prin- 
ciples, which, by the good providence of God, were embodied in the 
constitutional maxims and ancient usages of our Saxon ancestors. 
The germs of our liberties were there—though it required the experience 
and the sufferings of ages to develope and mature them. So we believe 
our church principles were prescribed and practised by the apostles of 
Jesus, though it has required the labours and sufferings of sixteen centu- 
ries to demonstrate the wisdom and the rectitude of acting upon them. 

It is also alleged that modern Nonconformists have deteriorated in 
domestic and personal religion. In comparing their habits with those 
of their ancestors, there are shades of difference to be seen sufficient 
to justify this remark, and yet the present generation may not have 
retrograded. The fact is, that various causes combined to produce a 
frightful declension in the seriousness of the Nonconformists a century 
ago. Job Orton, in one of his letters, says, ‘‘ It grieves me to hear of 
a growing spirit of levity and dissipation amongst the people, which 
is very unfavourable to the interest of religion and the comfort of minis- 
ters, and which every good minister should exert all his powers to 
restrain ; though unhappily some of our divines have set themselves 
to plead for such a compliance with fashionable amusements, as tends 
to the utter ruin of our interest, and, I fear, will be greatly injurious 
to the best interests of particular persons. Strange that all our learned 
and wise fathers should be so wretchedly mistaken, in labouring to 
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keep their people from ‘the course of this world,’ and the love of 
pleasure and dissipation. But we foolishly throw off our fathers’ real 
excellences with their old fashions and peculiar sentiments, and have 
not either judgment to see the difference between them, or not reso- 
lution enough to withstand the customs and fashions of the age.” 

The blessed revival of religion, which commenced with the labours 
of the Methodists, and which the writings of Watts and Doddridge so 
greatly promoted, quickened the languid piety of the old Independent 
and, Baptist churches ; and thus, at the present time, they are found in 
a greatly revived state, as compared with that of the eve of Methodism, 
although they may not be equal to the spirituality and devotedness of 
their eminent forefathers. 

Beneficence towards mankind will supply a test of our piety 
towards God ; and the Nonconformists of the present day have been 
amongst the earliest and most steady advocates of all those noble 
efforts by which the sufferings of humanity are ameliorated, and the 
ignorance of mankind dispelled. For the abolition of the slave trade and 
slavery in the West, and for the suppression of infanticide, sutteeism, 
and other cruelties of the Hindoos in the East, they have pleaded in 
common with spiritual Christians of other communities with successful 
importunity. When the education of the people had been entirely 
neglected, and the Sunday-school system, projected by a benevolent 
Episcopalian, languished in the hands of worthless hirelings, the Non- 
conformist churches supplied that voluntary agency which rescued the 
project from extinction, and carried its blessings through every district 
of the nation. In the associations for the diffusion of Bibles and other 
religious books, modern Nonconformists have felt themselves happy 
to unite with great and good men of other communions, and have 
borne their full share in the labours of the study and the platform, in 
pecuniary contributions, and personal agency for the translation and 
circulation of the Holy Scriptures and religious tracts at home and 
abroad. The duty of missions to the heathen has been extensively 
recognised by the Nonconformist churches during the last half century ; 
and the claims of our countrymen in neglected districts at home, and 
in the British colonies, have not been neglected. 

These diversified schemes of Christian philanthropy could not be 
permanently sustained but by a large substratum of real religion. 
Excitement may do much for a temporary object ; but a work that is 
to be continued through long years of patient and apparently unpro- 
ductive labour, can alone be upheld by principles that rule the con- 
science and regulate the life. Still we have need to be on our guard 
as to the out-door habits which religion has assumed. It was the 
devotional retirement of our forefathers that gave firmness to their con- 
victions, and nerved their souls to deeds of moral heroism. In the light 
of the eternal throne they beheld the utter vanity of all earthly things, 
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and saw that to “win Christ and to be found in him” would “far 
transcend the concentrated honours and enjoyments of time. 

Let us emulate their deep piety, and seek that the hidden life of 
God in our souls may be invigorated by fervent, persevering prayer. 
Let the devotional writings of our eminently holy ancestors be the 
chosen companions of our closet hours, and, above all, the sacred 
Scriptures be consulted as the only “ oracle’ to which we can impli- 
citly give heed. Then we shall be fitted for the work to which.the 
providence of God may call us, and act as becometh those “ on whom 
the ends of the world are come.” 


THE ALLEGED “ BAPTISM FOR THE DEAD.” 


AN ESSAY TOWARDS A GRAMMATICAL EXAMINATION AND INTERPRETATION 
or | Cor. xv. 29. 


Most readers of the Congregational Magazine will doubtless be able to 
call to mind a whimsical anecdote of King Charles, (not the martyr but 
the wit,) who at one of the earliest meetings of the Royal Society proposed 
as a grave question, ‘‘ Why a pail of water weighed no heavier when a 
fish was put into it than before?’ After much learned controversy on 
the subject, the difficulty was dispelled at once by simply denying the 
assumed fact. The monarch’s sophism, explains Mr. Isaac Taylor, 
consisted in covertly taking for granted what ought to have been the 
real question at issue. 

Now, bold as it may seem, the object of this paper is to show that 
something very similar has taken place, in the case of those who have 
hitherto written on that obscure and harassing passage, | Cor. xv. 29; 
in fact, that the inquiry should not have been, “ How is the phrase, 
oi Barrifépevor iép rev vexpov, to be understood ?” but rather, ‘‘ Whe- 
ther the apostle ever intended his words to be thus connected ?” 

Dr. Henry Tittmann, in his ‘‘ Essay on the Grammatical Accuracy of 
the Writers of the New Testament,”’ has the following excellent remarks : 
‘*A principal reason why the science of interpreting the New Testament 
is not yet firmly settled on its proper foundations, seems to lie in the 
fact, that many regard the interpreter of the New Testament as having 
nothing to do with the niceties of grammar. Hence it happens, that 
even those who have best understood the genius of the Greek language, 
have, in explaining the sacred books, paid no proper regard to the laws 
of grammar, or to the analogy of language; and the same thing has 
therefore happened to them, that has usually deterred mere philologians 
from treating of the Scriptures. They have taken it for granted, that 
the sacred writers were far removed from that grammatical accuracy, 
the laws of which are founded in the nature of language and the use 
of the best writers; and, therefore, in explaining their writings, they 
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have supposed that there was little or no use in applying those laws. 
Indeed, it has even been imagined, that in seeking the true sense 
of the sacred writers, he was exposed to err the most widely, who 
should endeavour to subject their words and phrases to the ordi- 
nary rules of the Greek language. Hence the direction, now to take 
refuge in Hebraism; or again, where there is no place for Hebra- 
ism, we are referred to the barbarous dialect of Alexandria; or at 
last, if there is nothing similar to be found in this dialect, we are told 
that the words of the sacred writers, so incongruously composed, and 
construed in a manner so contrary to the laws of language, must be 
explained from the connexion, and by reference to the object of the 
writer. Now who does not see that this mode of proceeding is most 
pernicious, and not only renders the whole interpretation of the New 
Testament uncertain, but delivers over the Scriptures to the caprice of 
every interpreter?” If these sentiments be correct, a sentence of con- 
demnation against innumerable of the learned who have expounded 
1 Cor. xv. 29 appears inevitable ; for, should the law of Greek position, 
laid down by Matthize in section 276 of his elaborate grammar, be found 
to hold good when applied to the writings of St. Paul, they have all 
offended in charging the apostle with an unneeded deviation from 
grammatical precision. 

That law is as follows: ‘‘ Every designation which is adjoined to a 
noun (or its /ocum tenens, as his examples prove was his meaning,*) 
by a participle, an adjective, or a preposition with its case, (whether the 
noun conveys a perfect idea of itself, independently of this designation, 
as in the proper apposition or not, but requires this designation to make 
it complete,) the Greeks place either before the noun or after it; in 
the first of which cases it stands between the article and the noun 
belonging to the article ; but in the other succeeds it, with the article 
repeated.” 

Had the apostle then read Matthize, and seen the propriety of con- 
forming to his rules, in order that the views of any of the critics should 
be borne out, he must either have written, oi irep rav vexpav Barrifd- 
pevot, OF avrot of Barri{épevor of irep TaY vexpar, scarcely as it now stands, 
simply of Bamrifdpuevor imép rev vexpav. 

St. Paul does attend to this law of the language, or, at least, as far 
as the present case is concerned. 

From a perusal of his entire writings, undertaken expressly with a 
view to the settlement of this point, the following results were obtained. 
Eighty-one examples of the participle with the article occurring in con- 
tact with prepositions governing nouns, were collected ; twenty-eight 
of which conformed to the first part of Matthize’s rule, and forty-two 


* He refers us, too, to section 270, where this proviso is expressly made. 
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to the second; the remaining eleven are apparent exceptions. As 
these need a few remarks, they are quoted here in full. 

Rom. v. 14, xai emi rods jr) duaptncavras eri ro épowmpate Ths TapaBdcews 
Addy. 

1 Cor. xv. 18, dpa xai of xowunbévres ev Xpiotd, am@dovro. 

2 Cor. v. 4, cau yap of dvres €v TO oKnver orevd{oper. 

Gal. vi. 8, dre 6 omeipwy eis ri odpxa éavtod, ex tis capkds Oepioe 
POopav, 6 Sé oreipwr eis To mvedpa, ek TOU mvEevparos Oepioe Cony aidnor. 

Phil. i. 6, dre 6 evapEduevos ev ipiv Epyov dyabdy, emirehéoer axpis jpépas 
"Inood Xpucrov. 

1 Thess. v. 12, ei8évar rods xomidvras év ipiv, kai mpoiorapévous tpav ev 
Kupio. 

2 Tim. iii. 6, ék rotdrwy yap ciow oi evdvvorres eis ras oikias, Kai aixpaho- 
ritovres Ta yuvatkdpia wecwpeupeva dpaprias. 

Heb. v. 5, ad 6 Aadnoas mpds airév. 

Heb. vii. 6, 6 d¢ ui) yeveadoyoupevos e& aitar. 

Heb. vii. 21, 81a rod Aeyovros mpds aitdv. 

Heb. vii. 25, rovs mpocepxopevous 5: airod ré Og. 

These exceptions, it must be confessed, look formidable enough at 
first sight, yet still all will allow, that, though their number is consi- 
derable, they form quite a minority in comparison with the cases in 
which the rule is observed; they may therefore be reckoned unusual 
constructions. 

Now it is a common thing in the Greek Testament, that where a 
clause is arranged in a less usual manner, it contains an emphasis. 
Let us see to how many of these primd facie exceptions, this remark 
will apply. 

Rom. v. 14. Here, it is presumed, there must be an emphasis ; it is 
on the words emi ro épowwparti, x.r.d., since, if this be not allowed, the 
proposition will be equivalent to the following, which is false, “ Yet 
death reigned from Adam to Moses even upon those who had not fol- 
lowed Adam in sin,” 7. e. had not sinned. The xa likewise, as has been 
remarked by Teelner, Koppe and Schott, clearly intimates that some- 
thing unusual or unexpected was designed by the writer. It may just 
be noticed also, that the not having perceived this emphasis was pro- 
bably the cause of the yy’s being omitted in some Latin MSS., and by 
Origen, Cyril, Rufinus, Tertullian, Victorinus, Sedulius, and Ambro- 
siaster, among the fathers. 

1 Cor. xv. 18. Here the stress is on the words év Xprorg,—not only do 
the men of the world perish, but even those who have fallen asleep in 
Christ. That this deeply affected the apostle’s mind is clear from his 
breaking off, (as if the supposition that Christ could possibly have 
deceived those who had trusted in Aim,—that He should have proved a 
broken reed, was too dreadful to dwell upon,) after another mournful 
sentence which yet carries on the thought, into that noble episode which 
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extends from verse 20 to verse 28 inclusive. Another proof that there 
is an emphasis here, is again found in the presence of the «at. 

2 Cor. v. 4. Here much beauty is given by the emphasis. ‘ This 
tent” is opposed to the “ lasting dwelling-place,” oixnrjpiov, mentioned 
in verse 2. 

Gal. vi. 8. This is a very fine and animated passage, and is given by 
Bishop Jebb in his ‘ Sacred Literature,” as a specimen of the poetical 
parallelism of the New Testament, thus : 

He who soweth to his flesh, of the flesh shall reap corruption ; 

And, He who soweth to the Spirit, of the Spirit shall reap life eternal. 

To dwell on the very obvious emphasis in the phrases, eis rv odpxa 
€avrov, and cis rd mvedpa, would be altogether futile. 

Phil. i. 6. The emphasis here is on the word évap£dyevos, antithetic to 
émrehéoer, in the same verse, in which word the reader needs only to be 
reminded that the ém is intensive. 

1 Thess. v. 12; and 2 Tim. iii. 6. These passages are more difficult, 
but as they are of the same class, they may be considered together. Their 
explanation is most probably this. The unusual arrangement is here 
adopted to prevent ambiguity. In the one case three participles are 
connected together by the use of the conjunction, and in the other two. 
Now, supposing them to be arranged in the more usual way, thus, oi és 
ras oixias evdivoyres Kit aixpadwricovres, K.T.A. ToUs ev tpi Kom@vTas Kal Tpoi- 
orapévous ipav év Kupio, is the reader prepared to say that no change 
would take place in the thought conveyed, and that the preposition, with 
its case, would not then have to be construed with the two or three 
participles respectively, instead of, as was obviously the apostle’s mean- 
ing, and as the sense demands, with only one? If not, these instances 
cannot be quoted as precedents for others where no such ambiguity 
could arise. 

Heb. v. 5. Here the emphasis is found again, and it is very striking ; 
it rests on the words 6 Aadjoas. ‘‘ Thus also Christ glorified not him- 
self to be made an high priest, but He that said unto him, ‘ Thou art 
my Son; this day have I begotten thee!” It is the declaration of 
God which constitutes him a priest. Indeed it is a question whether, 
if the emphasis be omitted, the words will not yield this sense, which 
yet is not sense: “Christ glorified not himself to be made an high 
priest, but He that said unto him, ‘Thou art my Son; this day have I 
begotten thee!’ ”’ did. 

Heb. vii. 6. The emphasis is on airar. 

Heb. vii. 21. On airév. Through Him that said unto him, “ The 
Lord sware and will not repent, Thou art a priest for ever after the order 
of Melchisedec.” To them he sware not, for they were made priests 
without an oath ; see the context. 

Heb. vii. 25. Emphasis on airod, similar to last case. Throughout 
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this chapter it must be borne in mind that the Levitical priesthood, and 
the priesthood of Christ, are most strongly contrasted. 

Thus has a satisfactory explanation of these apparent exceptions 
been attempted, and should the reader be willing to receive this solu- 
tion, he must also acknowledge that the rule, so far from being weakened 
by their occurrence, derives additional strength from the circumstance. 
The result, in short, in that case is plain; no such construction as oi 
Barrifspevor imép trav vexpav, can be admitted in the absence of a noun or 
its locum tenens, on which to depend, unless, as the exceptions prove, 
an emphasis were intended by the writer. 

And is an emphasis, then, all that is contended for? By no means,— 
emphasis is here most expressly denied. It is true, many,—perhaps 
most of the commentators have affirmed that such exists, confidently 
pointing from Scaliger downwards (who yet called the Greek article, 
** loquacissimee gentis flabellum”) to the presence of the article with 
vexpov as their proof; and in those who preceded Bishop Middleton, 
such reasoning was excusable, but that any who have consulted him on 
this passage, should have thus erred, seems not a little surprising. 
The truth is, that it is the general rule, as the bishop observes, for 
vexpol, like many other nouns of the same class, to have the article, and 
the reason why, in so many parts of this chapter, it is omitted is, 
because vexpot is there found in negative propositions, where a law of 
the language would have been violated by its insertion. The justice of 
this remark will appear by a reference to verse 35, where the pro- 
position is not negative, and where the article is consequently found. 
The emphasis of the article, then, is not proven, as our northern neigh- 
bours say; and it would seem that no little keenness will be required 
to discover any emphasis at all. 

Thus have been attacked and called in question the interpretations 
of former times: but since it would be cruel to take away the critic’s 
gods (quite a Pantheon by-the-bye, upwards of thirty in number) with- 
out at least offering something to console him for the loss, it remains 
to consider the passage de novo ;—to see, in short, whether it will not 
yield some totally different sense from any put upon it hitherto,—one 
which shall harmonise with the context and which shall, above all, 
possess what none of its predecessors have possessed,—the merit of 
SIMPLICITY. 

The first step in this investigation is to examine the text itself, since 
on its purity more depends in this passage than has been generally 
supposed. 

After the word Sarrigovra the received text has a second imép ray 
vexpoy, instead of which, six uncial MSS. including the Alexandrine 
and the Vatican, a considerable number of cursive, or small-character 
ones, and many of the versions and fathers, read imép airdv, which is 
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accordingly edited by Mill, Bengel, Griesbach, Scholz, Lachmann and 
others. This is doubtless the true reading, the other having arisen 
through the obvious homoioteleuton occasioned by the preceding irép 
tév vexpov, which was again written by the copyist, instead of imép 
avray, and thus the variation was caused. 

The next change relates to the punctuation ; the verse may be written 
thus : érei ri roucovow oi Barrifspevor, imép Trav vexpav, ef dws vexpol ovK 
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éyeipovra ; ti kal Bamrifovrac; imép airadv ri Kal pets Kwdvvevouey Tacay 


pay; x. T. A. 
And now, one remark will bring us at once to the interpretation of 
the passage as it stands. It is not only to the affairs of common life, 4 


> 


that the proverb, ‘‘ troubles seldom come alone,” is applicable; the 
sacred critic has his full share of the experience of the truth of the 
adage: but then there is one redeeming circumstance in his case, and 
it is this,—that the removal of one difficulty frequently leads with him 
to the easy conquest of others, especially should those difficulties occur 
in the same connexion. Now, in suffering the endeavour to take away 
the greater stumbling-block in this passage to engross their whole 
attention, interpreters seem never to have bestowed a thought upon the 
less; it may, perhaps, be seen in the sequel that, had they done so, 
they would have found their task far more easy and simple than it has ee 
become by their neglect. The apostle, they have well observed, breaks 
off, at verse 20, into that noble burst of eloquence which forms the episode 
that has been referred to, and which, though Bishop Jebb appears only 
to have noticed the fact as to part, is yet the whole of it delivered in 
parallelisms the most animated and beautiful. They have seen, too, 
that in the 29th verse he resumes his subject; but have forgotten to 
inquire how it is, that after so lengthy a digression, he should sound 
no note of preparation in joining again the broken thread of his argu- 
ment? The truth is, that with their views of the sense of the passage, 
this is a question to be put, but not to be answered. Such a note 
nevertheless is sounded. 

St. Paul, not once himself forgetting, during his transport of feeling, 
the very point at which he ceased, amply provides against his reader’s 
losing sight of it either. To show this the more effectually, the section 
commencing with verse 16, and closing with verse 32 inclusive, is here 
given entire : 

“ For, if the dead be not awakened, neither is Christ awakened; and if Christ be 
not awakened, vain is your faith! ye are yet in your sins !—then, even those who 
have fallen asleep in Christ are perished! If in this life we be hoping in Christ only, 
wretched above all men are we ! 


But now hath Christ awaked from the dead, 
The first-fruits of the sleepers ! 
For since by man came death, 
By man also, the resurrection of the dead ; 
For as in Adam all die, 
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Even so in Christ shall all be made alive : 
But each in his own rank ; 
The first-fruits, Christ ; then they that are Christ’s at his coming. 
Then is the end! 
When he shall have given up the kingdom to God even the Father ; 
When he shall have put down all rule, and all authority and power ; 
For he must be king, 
Till he hath put all his enemies under his feet. 
The last enemy, Death, is destroyed ! 
For, all things hath he put under his feet, 
But when he saith, ‘ All things are brought under !’ 
He, plainly, is excepted who put all things under him ; 
And when there shall be brought under him all things, 
Then even the Son himself shall be subject to Him that put all things under him 
That God may be all in all ! 
—since, in respect to the dead, if one and all the dead be not awakened, what shall 
they gain who are just receiving baptism? why even are they baptized? yea—why 
stand we in jeopardy for ourselves every hour? I protest by that rejoicing over 
you which I have in Christ Jesus our Lord, I suffer a daily death :—if, as men say, 
I have fought with beasts at Ephesus, what advantageth it me? if the dead be not 
awakened, let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die !” 


Now for a more minute examination of the verse in question. The 
apostle having in verse 19 stated, that if hope only, bare hope, without 
any foundation in futurity, were the portion of Christians, and that 
during the short span of “ this life” they were of all men the most 
wretched, proceeds in this verse (duly, however, warning the reader in 
the words, imép rav vexpdv ef Shas vexpol odx éyeipovra, of a return from 
his digression) to amplify the thought. The manner in which he does 
this will be found on reflection to be more than ordinarily beautiful. 
He had there distinguished between Christians and the ungodly, or men 
of the world; he here enlarges on the idea Christian, making baptism 
what Christ made it, the mark of distinction between the visible church 
and the world; and taking the class of newly-baptized converts (the 
present participle, observe, is used) as one extreme link, and the apostles 
themselves as the other, of the long golden chain of catholic unity, 
shows that, if the dead rise not, those on the one hand were most 
miserably deceived and deluded, while these on the other were need- 
lessly exposed each day to a thousand appalling dangers for the sake 
of what in that case was nothing but the figment of a disordered and 
distempered brain. Can any thought be more just, suitable, and 
striking ? 

“If in this short life, we have hope merely in Christ—wretched 
above all men are we: since, if the dead be not awakened, what reward 
shall they have who, entrapped by the splendid promises of a higher 
life which Christianity holds out, are even now touching the water of 
baptism? why even do they take this, the first step in religion? why 
are they even baptized? Nay—if nothing but pungent disappointment 
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await these, who are but just pledging their faith in Christ, awful as 
that act is, how infinitely bitter, should he prove an impostor, the cup 
which we must drink ; we who have fought for him so long; we who 
have received a hundred wounds in his service ; we who still die daily to 
uphold his cause! Oh, my brethren, then our lot is hard! then from 
the babe in Christ to the man of full-ripe years, all, all are undone! 
Said I not well then, that if the dead sleep on for ever, wretched above 
all men is the Christian ?”’ 

*Enei is rendered in its usual sense; that given to it in the English 
Vulgate, is acknowledged on all hands to be very rare, and is altogether 
denied by some. 

Tloujcovew, “ gain,”’ see Robinson, c.) 8.) 

‘Yrép, “in respect to;’ for this common sense of the word, see 
Robinson, 1.) c.) 

Kai, “‘ yea,”’ see Robinson, e.) 

Airay is here rendered “ ourselves ;” it usually has the sense of the 
reflexive, when the personal pronouns are expressed, as is the case in 
this passage ; see Robinson, 1.) a.) 

Should it be inquired why the words imép rav vexpay are placed so 
far back in the sentence, a sufficient reason is at hand. The interro- 
gative ris, ri, should not, it is well known, be placed farther back in the 
clause, than after the first or second word, unless there is meant to be 
an emphasis ; but as none was here designed by St. Paul, the present 
order was adopted, being as good an arrangement for the sentence as 
any, and one exceedingly common with all the writers of the New 
Testament. 

After all, however, it will doubtless be objected, that to separate oi 
Barri{dpev from imép rev vexpay is, to say the least, a very harsh and 
questionable proceeding. One would have thought it had been proved 
that they could not, in accordance with the usage of the apostle, have 
been construed together; nevertheless, in order, if possible, to remove 
every scruple, some pains shall be taken to meet even this objection. 

For this purpose, an appeal is made to him who shall start it, to be 
consistent, and to carry out his principle to its fullest and farthest 
extent. 

That principle appears to be this, that when words are in such a 
state of approximation in position as the words oi Bamri{épevor imep ray 
vexpav, they cannot legitimately be separated in construction. As his 
first exercise, then, in the application of his rule, let the objector take 
the following string of passages: Rom. viii. 20; xii. 7, 8; 1 Cor. 
v. 3, 4; vi. 18; ix. 18; xiv. 11; 2 Cor. ii. 10; ii. 11; iv. 11; 
x. 17; Gal. vi. 6; Eph. i. 19; 1 Thess. iv. 14; 2 Thess. ii. 10; 
1 Tim. ii. 14; v. 20; vi. 21; Heb. ii. 11; ix. 28; xi. 22. 

Now these constructions are not the only ones that could be adduced 
in direct contradiction to the principle laid down. Far from it. They 
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are in the first place all from the writings of St. Paul ; and again, they 
are all cases in which participles occur. Had these limits been disre- 
garded, ten times their number might have been brought forward ; 
but yet, such as they are, there they stand in clear opposition to the 
assumed law. To spare the reader the trouble of referring, a remark 
shall be made on one or two as a sample : 

1 Cor. v. 3, 4. "Hdn kéxpixa ds mapoy, rov orw TovTo KaTepyacdpevor, 
év r@ dvduari rob Kupiov jpov “Incov Xporov. Here the application of 
the principle would not only be absurd, but repulsive to every devout 
mind: ‘I have already judged him that hath done this deed—in the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ.” He refers to the incestuous person! 

Heb. ii. 11. "0, re yap dyidfwv xai of dyratdpevor €€ Evds mavres. For 
both he that sanctifieth, and they who are sanctified of one, all,”—all 
what, says the reader; echo answers ‘ what !’”—the text nothing. 

Heb. xi. 22. iore: "Iwonp redevrav mepi ris €£d30u trav vidy “Ilopayr 
éuymudvevoe. ‘* By faith Joseph, when he was dying—concerning the 
exodus of the children of Israel, made mention ;’’—another strange 
anacoluthon ! 

But enough—the anticipated objection is unsound; it proves too 
much, and therefore proves nothing ; and until less vulnerable ones be 
found, the interpretation which has been given must remain firm and 
unshaken ; nay, be it moreover clearly understood, that the reasoning 
which has been employed to rebut it, is likewise available to show that 
it is perfectly legitimate to construe as has been done; and conse- 
quently, that whatever becomes of the argument of the first part of this 
essay, (that, namely, to disprove the exegeses of former commentators, ) 
the interpretation which has been offered stands independently of that 
reasoning, on grounds derived from its own intrinsic probability. 

Our pen, we perceive, is now dry. Should any be disposed to com- 
plain of a protracted article, let him remember that pages only have 
been written, for volumes that have preceded them, taking totally 
different views of the subject ; and that if, by what has been offered, he 
be spared the weariness of wading through those volumes, and the 
dissatisfaction which must inevitably follow the completion of his task, 
it were at least unfair to complain of a waste of time. * 


West Bromwich. B. H. C. 





* Since the above paper was written, the author has discovered that that dis- 
tinguished scholar Markland has actually pointed the first part of the passage as he 
himself has done, viz. with an interrogation between Barri (éuevo: and brip ray vexpav. 
But the sense he has endeavoured to extract from the words thus pointed, is alto- 
gether different from the one advocated above. It is this, “ What will they get who 
are baptized? Doing this to dead corpses, if the dead rise not.” See ‘“‘ Bowyer’s 
Conjectures on the New Testament,” p. 486. 
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WHAT IS REQUISITE ON THE PART OF OUR CONGREGA- 
TIONS TO SECURE THE SPIRIT OF DEVOTION IN PUBLIC 
WORSHIP ? 


(Concluded from Page 34.) 


Havine already stated some of those characteristics of the age, which’ 
we think, are unfavourable to a devotional spirit, in connexion with pub- 
lic worship, we now proceed to suggest some things, which might be 
conducive to a more ardent devotion in thesanc tuary. We mention, first, 
right views of the public services of the Christian church. An evangelist 
publishing the Gospel to persons ignorant and unbelieving, would con- 
centrate the power of the service in the preaching of the cross. This 
the apostles did, this our missionaries do; it is the natural course. 
The truths of the Gospel must be heard, believed, accepted, before we 
can conduct the hearer onward, from its first principles to its richest 
services. The prayer offered in such circumstances would consist, 
chiefly, of intercessory pleading for the salvation of those who heard 
the glad tidings. The services of the early Methodists were of this 
character ; the great thing they had to do was to preach Christ to 
thoughtless sinners ; the devout exercises, therefore, were brief, and 
limited in their range of thought. The worship of an instructed 
Christian church should be more than this. As that church is the 
mystic body of Christ, there should ¢here exist a true sympathy with 
its Divine Head. Its public services should be recognised as its seasons 
of solemn and holy communion with God,—with the universal church, 
—and with the heavenly world. A spiritual instinct should commu- 
nicate to the mind a subduing sense of their sacredness. The soul 
should impressively feel their power ; the heart should find in them a 
pure felicity. The conscience should be awake to the responsibility 
involved in their enjoyment. The immaterial should be seen through 
the bodily ; the heavenly through the earthly; the things “unseen 
and eternal,” through the things ‘seen and temporal.” The mind 
thus filled with sacred associations, would feel awed and humbled before 
the presence of God; and the heart would be tender, penitent, and 
devout. To carry out these views, the sermon must not be regarded 
as the substance of Divine service; a juster estimate must be made of 
that which is the most sacred part of it. We are wrong in our exalt- 
ation of preaching, to the practical disparagement of prayer and praise. 
The truly religious mind will rather regret the termination of the devout 
exercises, than be listless or impatient during their continuance. Such 
views, generally and seriously entertained, would excite a deeper spirit 
of devotion in our public assemblies. 

There is also wanted a more profound faith in the truth and authority 
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of religion. No man will act with energy, unless he has decision of 
purpose. Vacillancy of mind will be traced in feeble effort. If there 
be no vigour of thought, character will be tame or unsteady, and the 
conduct timid or wavering; governed more by immediate impulse, 
than by enlightened intelligence. If this be the case generally, profound 
faith in the truth of religion is necessary, to give depth and earnestness 
to the religious character. Such a faith must arise either from an 
unreasoning submission to human authority, or it must be founded 
on an intelligent reception of a Divine testimony. The former dogma 
we reject, as unsound and dangerous; the latter principle we hold, 
under the sanctions of reason and scripture. And there is something 
which suggests ideas of greatness, something which seems to be pro- 
phetic of a glorious destiny, in the thought that each human mind is 
authorised to be, in the present world, the final judge of truth,—even 
of the highest and most important of all truths. It invokes the heavens 
and the earth, the past and the future, to appear at its bar as witnesses ; 
it is commissioned to summon into its presence to give testimony, the 
wise and the illustrious of every age—the oracular minds which among 
the ancients received the homage of the world, the profound and the 
prudent of every generation ; and thus informed and instructed by the 
toils and struggles of man’s universal mind, to sit in final judgment on 
the whole, and say, This, thisis the truth. Every human spirit is thus 
thrown on its own resources, to struggle through the mazes of ignorance, 
to rise above the mists of passion, and the clouds of prejudice, until it 
gains, by its own peerless wing, the region of pure and perfect truth ; 
—until, by the exercise of its unwearied energies, and by its disciplined 
and practised faculties, it becomes fitted to take its place among those 
seraph spirits, to whom nothing remains mysterious which can be known 
by created intellect. The ultimate reason, therefore, of the religious 
faith of every consistent Congregationalist, will be his private interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures: and every man who holds the great Protestant 
doctrine of the right of private judgment, ought to be a conscientious, 
and an earnest, if not an elaborate thinker. This he must be, or 
practically depend on a principle, which in theory he repudiates. He 
should be dissatisfied with indistinct conceptions, with feeble convictions, 
and with unsettled principles. ‘‘ The word rational has been strangely 
abused of late times. This must not, however, disincline us to the 
weighty consideration, that thoughtfulness, and a desire to bottom all 
our convictions on grounds of right reason, are inseparable from the 
character of a Christian.”* Religious truth must thoroughly imbue 
his intellectual nature, in order that his heart may be a fountain of 
pure spiritual emotion, and his life honour the Divine Author of the 
Gospel. ‘“ In our present state, it is little less than impossible that the 








* Coleridge. 
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affections should be kept constant to an object which gives no employ- 
ment to the understanding, and yet cannot be made manifest to the 
senses. The exercise of the reasoning and reflecting powers, increasing 
insight, and enlarged views, are requisite to keep alive the substantial 
faith in the heart.” ‘In a state of perfection, perhaps, all other 
faculties may be swallowed up in love, or superseded by immediate 
vision ; but it is on the wings of the cherubim,—that is, (according to 
the interpretation of the ancient Hebrew doctors,) the intellectual 
powers and energies, that we must first be borne up to the ‘ pure 
empyrean.’ It must be seraphs, and not the hearts of imperfect 
mortals, that can burn unfuelled and self-fed. Give me understanding, 
(is the prayer of the royal Psalmist,) and I shall observe thy law with 
my whole heart.” * We need more active thought, and reflective 
meditation on God’s word, and thus a deeper and more settled faith 
would be legitimately produced. Such a faith is necessary in the hour 
of Divine worship, to strike out the fire of true devotion. God’s 
presence must be realised as a grand and solemn truth; the eye must 
rest with the clearness of a vision on the sacrifice of the cross; the 
soul must feel conscious that the breath of life fills the house; and the 
ear must be open to the triumphant harmonies of heaven. Then the 
devout spirit will be quickened into life, the mind will be sanctified by 
the moral beauty of its own conceptions, and the heart refreshed by the 
fragrance of its own spiritual emotions. 

The spirit of criticism in connexion with Divine worship must be greatly 
subdued. Our nature has not reached that point in its mental and 
moral advancement, in which it can self-originate spiritual impressions, 
and devout affections. There does not seem to exist an ever-playing 
fountain of the Divine life in each man’s bosom, making him independent 
of the resources of other minds, and the warmth of other hearts. 

The usual state of most minds is that of comparative inactivity, so 
that they require external sources of influence to stimulate them to 
vigorous action. The glow and energy of piety, therefore, will be 
dependent, instrumentally, on the influence which vigorous and devout 
minds may exercise upon us, in the thoughts they may suggest, and 
the warmth of affection they may sympathetically excite. This fact in 
our spiritual nature shows how wisely public worship is adapted to 
advance religion in the soul. It was designed by its Author to be a 
means of gracious influence to his waiting people. They are to receive 
spiritual light and fire, stimulating their minds into vigorous and holy 
thinking, and giving a pure sensibility to the heart. Now God does 
not, in a palpable form, or with an audible voice, address the people ; 
neither is there any visible symbol of his presence, or any angelic 
ministration. The voice, the language, the thoughts, the emotions are 
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human; and this alone is the medium through which the beauty and 
power of Divine service can be felt and enjoyed. The lamp of life which 
illumines the sanctuary, burns in the souls of our pastors, and the fire 
of heaven lives in their hearts: and the people receive from them the 
force of religious impressions, and the blessedness of spiritual emotions. 
As this is the case, the amount of benefit which they will derive from 
public worship will seriously depend on the sentiments and feelings they 
cherish toward their ministers. They are in the place of God to the 
people; and there must be yielded to them confidence and sympathy, 
as an essential condition to the communication of spiritual blessings, 
through their ministrations. 

On this point, an important distinction exists between the Episcopal 
and the Congregational churches. In the former, the devotional service 
consists in her liturgy: in the eyes of most Churchmen that is a perfect 
composition ; they speak of it as their ‘admirable and incomparable” 
liturgy. Their esteem for it could scarcely be greater, had it been given 
by inspiration. It is the service of the church, and it shares the venera- 
tion and homage paid to every thing comprehended in that potent word. 
It is not the prayer of the clergyman; his defects or infirmities are 
not mingled with it. Its human origin is almost forgotten; or if re- 
membered, only to excite admiration of the gifted and sanctified minds 
which produced it. As a consequence, a serious Churchman surrenders 
his mind to the full influence of the liturgical service of his church. 
We cannot deny that, when well read, it gives a rich devotional tone to 
the feelings. We attribute this fact, not exclusively to what the liturgy 
is in itself, but also, to the sacred attachment the people cherish 
towards it. 

With Congregationalists the case is different. The minister is the 
living liturgy. Almost the whole of Divine service is derived from his 
intellect and heart. All mental power, all human affections, are variable 
in their force; the best and ablest men have the infirmities of our 
nature; and these facts will find their frequent illustration in the 
sanctuary. Our worship is thus indissolubly linked with the good 
and the evil, the power and the weakness of man. As Congregation- 
alists have decided to reject the use of liturgies, they must depend on 
the mental and moral abilities of their pastors, to breathe forth “ fervent 
and effectual”? prayers. When arguing with churchmen, they affirm 
that their practice is most conducive to devotion and piety; consistency, 
therefore, not to say personal edification, requires that this opinion 
should be a moral rule of the mind and temper in the hours of public 
worship. As the Episcopalian yields his‘mind to the influence of the 
liturgy, so the Congregationalist must cordially surrender his to the 
free prayer of his minister. [He must cherish a devout regard for the 
devotional service breathed from the lips of man; as the Churchman 
does towards the pre-composed prayers of the liturgy. This we affirm 
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to be an absolute condition of his realising high devotional feeling in 
congregational worship. 

This habit of mind we fear does not exist among us, to the extent 
which is desirable, and even necessary. Public worship, in all its parts, 
is too much regarded as an intellectual performance of the minister. 
The power of thought, the beauty of illustration, the elegance of diction, 
or the want of them, are points which attract the attention, and are 
constantly the subject of remark. We do not plead for a blind deference 
to the ministers of religion, nor claim for their statements infallibility ; 
we would put no fetters on the reason of the hearer, nor lay his powers 
of discrimination asleep, nor rob his intellect of one of its prerogatives ; 
but we enter our solemn judgment against the practice of an unslum- 
bering and a trivial criticism. The house of God is not the proper place 
for mental gladiatorship, any more than for the ‘‘ tables of the money- 
changers.” It is not the place to sell or to purchase mere intellectual 
luxury. A mind governed by such influences cannot, in the philosophy 
of the case, be highly devotional. Excellences and defects will ever be 
blended together in the sacred services of the ministers of Jesus; and 
to be perpetually viewing them, as mental productions, in a critical 
temper, is fatal to that elevation of soul which the worship of God 
should communicate. When admiring some rich landscape, we are 
so thrilled with the beautiful and the grand in nature, as to be uncon- 
scious of regret, because deep shadows cast a gloom on some parts of 
the scene. When listening to the sounds of music, those slighter dis- 
cords which are never absent disturb not our pleasure, because the mind 
is oblivious to all but the tender and the beautiful. Will there be 
pleasure in friendship, to one who is ever dwelling on the fact, that 
friendships have proved false? Can the heart repose in the deeper and 
more sublime affections of our nature, if we are always musing on the 
selfishness and treachery which have often blasted the fair fields of 
human happiness? Neither will there be deep devotion, where the 
critical temper is the characteristic of the worshipper. Should any 
one, on reading these remarks, say in his own mind, ‘Give us an able 
ministry, and then criticism will not be forced upon us;” we reply, 
first, the Congregational ministry, at the present time, will bear an 
honourable comparison with any in the world ; secondly, admitting its 
deficiencies as we do, we affirm, that the ministry has done for the 
church, all that the church has done for the ministry: and that Congre- 
gationalists have more reason for gratitude that their ministry possesses 
its present power, than for complaint that it is not every thing the 
cause and the age demand. 

In order to gain the object in view, a deeper and more earnest religious 
spirit must be cultivated. The religion of the cross, we may naturally 
expect, will exist in the heart as a spiritual passion. Within sacred 
ground, all the pure sources of human feeling seem to form into one 
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deep, irrepressible fount of emotion. Piety consists in loving God with 
all our heart, and soul, and strength; and as this affection is to possess 
such an absorbing power, it will give the bosom deep sensibility. It 
further consists in penitential sorrow for sin, causing much tenderness 
of heart. It possesses, also, the exciting power which a sublime faith 
and a heavenly hope impart to the faithful. We may, therefore, rea- 
sonably expect, that there will be depth and power in the character of 
religious men. Religion, to be true, must have great power over human 
nature. The world has melancholy evidence of the tyrant sway which 
the superstitions of the heathen have exercised over the human spirit : 
it is rational, it is just to claim a more absolute dominion for the Gospel 
of Christ. Romanism sees prostrate at her shrine the intellect of half 
Europe ;—Congregationalists should bow with a more profound homage 
at the throne of Jesus. Romanism can produce a romantic fanaticism 
in her devotees ;—Congregationalism should give a purer baptism of 
fire to those who hold her doctrines, and worship in her temples. In 
Christ, as the source of spiritual life, our souls should “live, and move, 
and have their being.” This is wanting to give a highly devotional 
character to our worship. 

A suitable preparation of mind must be devoutly and systematically 
sought. We are not accustomed to enter the circles of good society, 
without a becoming and a suitable preparation. No person is admitted 
into the royal presence, without such robes as would be deemed re- 
spectful to the dignity of the sovereign. These are not idle fashions ; 
they are agreeable to the instinctive feelings of our nature. The 
practice is as old as the Pharaohs. The man found without the 
wedding garment, was cast out as a criminal intruder at the festive 
board. These references illustrate an important principle,—that the 
soul should be spiritually adorned when it enters into the presence of 
God, to hear his word and to worship at his footstool. The wisest and 
most natural preparation for public worship on the Sabbath, consists 
in the existence of devotional habits during the week; these, of course, 
are formed by frequent and earnest prayer. Time, thought, sacred 
musings, and scriptural meditation, are necessary to create the spirit 
and to form the habit of devotion. The structure of our mental nature 
requires it; and only in harmony with its principles, can we gain 
spiritual power and holy triumphs. It is desirable, also, that there 
should be special exercises, directly bearing on the precious seasons of 
Sabbath worship. We know a family, joined occasionally by a kindred 
spirit, who spend one hour on the Saturday evening in devotional 
preparation for the Lord’s day. Such a practice must have an excellent 
effect, and tend to make ‘‘ the Sabbath a delight.” 

Sectarian prejudices must give way to more liberal and catholic views. 
It will be admitted that contracted views may exist among Congrega- 
tionalists. Narrow prejudices may lurk in the bosom of the separatist 
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from the established church. It is no vulgar attainment to have the 
mind open to truth, come from whence it may. From our habits of 
thought, and our usual course of reading; from the infirmity of the 
human mind, and the force of our attachments to our great distinctive 
principles ; we may be deceived into incorrect opinions or unworthy 
prejudices respecting systems different from our own. Have we alto- 
gether escaped? We think not. Names have alarmed us, or attached 
the high authority of reason and wisdom to extreme views. Ecclesias- 
tical usages, or forms of worship, if found in the ancient existing 
churches, would give a tremor to our pious sensibility, if so much as 
named among us. We fear it would put some most excellent men into 
a mortal agony, to hear the Te Deum chanted in Congregational worship. 
We are anxious to see more liberal views prevail. Let us be Noncon- 
formists in GREAT THINGS, not in those which are little and unimportant. 
We have long thought that all the truth is not in any one denomination. 
Our enlarged and instructed reason, the wide and free range of thought 
our principles authorise, the experience of ages lying as a treasure at 
our feet, the humility and charity which belong to elevated and culti- 
vated minds, should give us more catholic sentiments. Some change 
on this point is necessary, before our public services will be rendered 
highly devotional. 

But more liberal views would do little for us, without a deeper 
Christian love existing in our congregations. The value of public devo- 
tion depends, considerably, on the mental—the spiritual—and the 
affectionate sympathies being kindled, and maintained among the 
people. Alienation, discord, indifference, are destructive of the de- 
votional spirit. The harmony of love is essential to the full power 
of public worship. Though it were conducted by the Son of God, a 
cold, heartless, divided people would not feel its true influence. Dis- 
union is the blast of death sweeping over the temple. The charity 
which silences the tongue of envy, strife, and bitterness, is necessary 
to those who are to worship together in the sanctuary. When there 
is one baptism of love on every heart, all will kindle into a brighter 
flame of devotion before the altar of God. Christian affection, with its 
sweet and attractive sympathies, is essential to a deep and blissful 
devotion in public worship. 

Conducive to a devout temper of mind, will be a due reverence for the 
house of God. We attach to many things an extrinsic value; they 
become rich in interest from the power of association. The place of 
our birth, however rude and humble it may be, gives life to melting 
and solemn thoughts. The tomb of departed friends is a place of 
** grievous mourning’’ to many a tender spirit. Antiquity throws a 
charm on things, which, in themselves, have nothing to give them power 
over the mind. Some spots on earth possess an imperishable interest. 
Who could ascend the Pyramids, plough the Eleusinian wave to Salamis, 
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or tread the ashes of Tyre, without agitating excitement ? What attrac- 
tion the classic soil has for the scholar! With what awe does the 
Moslem gaze on the tomb of his prophet, and the Hindoo pilgrim on 
the minarets of Benares! The charm arising from such associations, is 
universally felt; every mind is conscious of their influence, every 
imagination owns their spell, and every heart renders homage to their 
power. It is the source of half the poetry of our nature ; gives refine- 
ment to the instructed mind; and sensibility even to the rude and 
uncultivated. We are not aware that the wise and prudent have 
regarded this feature of our mental nature as a weakness ; or that they 
have proscribed it as a source of emotion. We may wander amidst the 
ruins of Kenilworth, or of Fountain Abbey, and, feeling those scenes 
to be brightened by the lights of history, and by the grandeur of which 
they are still the proud memorials, we step softly over their crumbling 
dust, and speak in tones of pensiveness :—and that would be raTronat. 
Good men may visit the spot where the pilgrim fathers first landed on 
the western continent, and while standing on the rock, feel a more 
glowing admiration of the men, and a deeper reverence for their prin- 
ciples :—and that would be rationat. A Saracen, gifted with the 
early genius of his race, might land on the shores of Granada, to visit 
that magnificent monument of Moslem pride—the Alhambra; with fixed 
eye he might contemplate the remains of its marble pavements, its 
cooling fountains, its massive columns, its architectural grandeur—all 
firing his mind with historic associations, until it would be subdued 
into melancholy, or kindled into inspiration:—and that would be 
RATIONAL; and bards might celebrate, and philosophers applaud. The 
devout mind may invest the sanctuary with spiritual glory, cherish 
towards it reverential thought, feel it to have a sacredness of character, 
see the wing of the cherubim spread over it :—is that superstitious ? 
It is rational : it is no violation of the highest faculties, or of the purest 
taste, to enrich with interest every scene which retains some record of 
the lofty aims of human pride, the depth of human affections, and the 
strife of human passions. Are the sacred homes of our spirits, the 
earthly dwellings of our God, the only scenes around which the mind 
may not throw a transforming beauty? As it approaches heaven, must 
the human spirit become more materialised? Is it forbidden to make 
the walls of the temple echo back the voice of prayer, in sweeter than 
human tones? Must it see no vision of glory on the altar?—We cannot 
admit that it is unsound in principle to allow, and even to cherish such 
sacred associations. They tend to chasten the spirit, and to solemnise 
the mind of the worshipper, when he enters the house of prayer: they 
give force to the impression that he has come into the presence of God, 
and add power to serious and devout thoughts. 

Finally, our publie worship itself should be adapted to excite and 
sustain the devotional spirit. There is room for improvement here, but 
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it is a question too extensive and important to be discussed at the close 
of these observations. 

Great and difficult duties are evidently coming upon us as a denomi- 
nation. Soon we must advance beyond our present position, or retro- 
grade from the point we have gained. Trials, temptations, sacrifices, 
will be associated with fidelity to our personal convictions, and to our 
public principles. We cannot more safely prepare for them, than by 
drawing nearer to the mercy-seat, to have closer communion with God. 
From Him we must derive the heavenly energy, the calm fortitude, the 
holy zeal, and the blameless spirit, needful to make us unwearied in 
well-doing, and “faithful unto death.” 


ON THE NATURE OF A CHRISTIAN INSTITUTE. 
BY THE LATE T. WEMYSS, ESQ. 

To institute, is to form according to a certain plan, and implies that 
the matter so formed is in itself new—new at least as to its design 
and application. 

It is always the immediate act of some agent, who has original or 
derived authority for so acting. 

It is properly of a puédlic nature, and has reference to a society, on 
whom the observance of the institution is incumbent. 

It is considered to be permanent, so long as the dispensation or 
economy with which it is connected, continues; or so Jong as the 
society for whom it is formed, exists. 

A distinction has been made between ritual observances and moral 
duties ; and they are so far distinct, that the former may be said to 
originate in the will of the founder; while the latter have their 
foundation in the reason and nature of things: but the observance of 
positive institutions is in itself a moral duty, inasmuch as it implies 
submission to the will of a superior. 

Institutions are generally intended to serve the purpose of commemo- 
ration ;—hence, if there be no outward or public observance of them, 
the commemoration is lost, and the object of the founder nullified. 

It belongs to the very nature of an institution to have external 
symbols connected with it. An institution commemorated or observed 
in or by the mind only, would be an absurdity. Institutions appointed 
to human beings, are appointed to them, not as spiritual creatures, for 
purposes of mental abstraction, but as men, compounded of soul 
and body, whose whole frame is to be engaged in the observance. 

The Christian institutions can never reasonably be supposed to have 
been enjoined with a view to God only, as the Searcher of hearts, who 
might see and judge, by Divine inspection, how far they were inwardly 
attended to; but, rather as outward signs to men; signs of obedience 
to Him; signs of union and co-operation among themselves, as one 
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body of disciples ; signs of gratitude for benefits received, but especially 
the unspeakable benefit of the atoning sacrifice of Christ, and all the 
blessings flowing from it. It is this stupendous event, which the 
Lord’s supper is understood to commemorate, and to which, indeed, it is 
confined. They are visible rites; by conforming to which, we exhibit 
our adherence to a community, who profess to be attached to a certain 
order of things, as being of Divine appointment. 

Such have been ordained in all ages ; 4efore the law, as the Sabbath 
and circumcision ; under the law, such as the ceremonial institutes 
given to the Jews; and under the Gospel, which, though .a more 
spiritual dispensation, neither alters the nature of man, nor finds it 
altered, but applies to him as a compound being, in whose observances 
the body has a share, as well as the spirit. It belongs to the human 
character to have, on every important occasion, not merely tacit or 
implied contracts, but external symbols, whereby the engagement is 
rendered more significant, and considered to be more lasting: for 
outward actions, with all their circumstantial accompaniments, make a 
stronger impression on the mind of man than a mere latent knowledge 
of intention and purpose. Hence the various forms of law, usages of 
states, and the greater part of the customs and manners of society, by 
which men express their minds or purposes, and oblige themselves to 
the performance of any contract. Carry the principle of the sufficiency 
of inward feeling to its full length, and it leads to a dangerous extreme, 
inasmuch as the public worship of God and the recognition of religion 
by any observance whatever, might be evaded on this ground. If 
transactions between man and man require all the solemnity of wit- 
nesses, of fixed conventional language, and significant actions, is it not 
reasonable to suppose, that in transactions with God, in presence of 
his creatures, something similar, but still more solemn, should be 
resorted to? 

So condescending is the Divine Being, that, knowing man’s nature 
and existing customs, he was pleased to confirm his promise to 
Abraham by an oath, though surely the affirmation of God might 
have been deemed sufficient, and would have been received as such by 
the patriarch himself. On this, as on numerous other occasions, 
God showed that he did not deal with men as immaterial spirits, but 
as creatures consisting of soul and body, and who are little affected by 
anything which does not concern both the parts of which they are 
compounded. The body without the soul is not the man, nor yet the 
soul without the body ; and the whole man becomes consecrated to the 
Divine service only by actions which are in part performed by both. 
Hence we find an apostle saying, (1 Cor. vi. 20,) “ Glorify God in your 
body, as well as in your spirit, both of which are his.” And in another 
place, “Know ye not that your body is the temple of the Holy 
Ghost?’ And again, ‘‘I pray God that your whole spirit, and soul, and 
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body, may be preserved blameless to the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.”” When our Lord assumed human nature, he had a human 
body, which he not only offered on the cross, but translated into 
heaven. And as his incarnation showed the regard he has for the 
body as well as the soul of man, so all the precepts and institutions of 
the Gospel have a relation to both. 

If we trace back in ecclesiastical history the first examples of a 
purely spiritual worship, we shall find they originated with persons of 
no esteem in the Christian church. Porphyry, a man of study and 
learning, who once embraced, and afterwards renounced the faith of 
Christ, being ashamed to go back to the fooleries of paganism, which 
by that time had become too absurd for any rational man to counte- 
nance, professed to find out a new way,—placed all Divine worship in 
mental prayer, and so far rejected every outward and bodily service, 
that he pretended the devotions of men were polluted by anything of 
that nature, (see Eusebius’ and Porphyry’s own writings,) and that 
they were rendered unacceptable to the Deity; that they were never 
sufficiently pure, if they were expressed by the voice, but were then in 
their highest degree of perfection, when they were all contemplation. 
The very same notions were taught hy Apollonius of Tyana, an 
impostor, whose life is recorded by Philostratus, and whose actions 
have been impiously compared, by some, with those of our Saviour, 
though no two characters could be more diametrically opposite. 

The Divine method of proceeding with man as a creature, endowed 
with bodily senses, and not capable of being sufficiently affected by 
things spiritual and abstract, may be further illustrated in the case of 
Noah, to whom God was not content to give assurance in words, that 
the earth should no more be destroyed by water, but graciously pointed 
to the visible sign or symbol of the rainbow in the heavens, as a stand- 
ing and visible memorial of his kind determination. Whatever is 
inward and invisible, is absent to sense, and whatever is future, requires 
something present to represent it. Such is human condition, and God 
has been pleased to arrange his dealings with man in conformity. The 
spiritual welfare of the soul is made to depend on the bodily faculties 
in some measure ; for instance, faith cometh by hearing, and hearing 
by the word of God. And of what use had miracles been, if there were 
no eyes to witness them? The hands also are the instruments of 
charitable distribution, and of many good works. If in moral actions 
the soul acts wholly by the body, so in spiritual actions the soul may 
receive advantage by the body’s co-operation. 

Apply all this to water baptism, and judge how far there is truth in 
these observations, to say nothing of the case of those who plainly and 
certainly submitted to that rite, after they had received the Holy Ghost, 
see Acts x. 47; a passage it is impossible to set aside by any fair 
process of reasoning, to the depreciation of that ordinance. 
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Apply these remarks also to the Lord’s supper, the perpetuity 
of which is expressed rather than implied, in the language used by our 
Lord, Luke xxii. 19: ‘‘ This do in remembrance of me’”’—a very limited 
remembrance, if the whole institution ceased to be outwardly observed, 
and was so intended, after the full establishment of Christianity. But 
the language of Paul is still more decided, 1 Cor. xi. 26: “ For as often 
as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye do shew the Lord’s death 
till he come.” Is the Saviour already come, that we may venture 
to set aside his own injunctions, given on the very night in which he 
was betrayed, as antiquated, obsolete, suited to what we choose to call 
the infancy of the church, and only to be observed now, in a mystical, 
inward, and spiritual manner? Did he abrogate all this during 
his forty days’ abode on earth after his resurrection, as a matter pro- 
posed during a moment of intense feeling, but which he now thought 
fit to recall? Or did Paul, the latest called of the apostles, receive any 
commission to disannul it? Does he not rather repeat and reinforce it 
in more express terms? Does either Jesus or Paul say, that the aceom- 
paniments of bread and wine were to be laid aside, in a more mature 
state of the church ; or is there an entire silence upon that subject? 

It is said, if these two institutions are binding, so also is the washing 
of the saints’ feet, which has been disused for many ages, without 
giving scandal to the Christian church. Let us see how far the cases 
are parallel. The Lord’s supper is mentioned by three evangelists— 
the latter ceremony only by one. The former is enjoined upon the 
disciples as a token of commemorative affection—the latter as a pattern 
of private humility. The former had an immediate regard to Christ 
himself, and to his atoning death, the ground of our acceptance with 
God—the latter had regard to the performance of a menial, but kind 
and hospitable office, at all times customary among the Jews. The 
former might be observed as a religious solemnity —the latter, from its 
very nature, never could, but was evidently a private or domestic 
transaction. The whole words used on the occasion (John xiii. 13—15) 
may be fairly understood as a general declaration of the obligation which 
Christians are under, to perform kind and condescending offices one 
towards another. It is further to be remarked, that in cold countries, 
and in those where the feet are less exposed to the heat of climate, or 
the dust of roads, the washing here referred to would be rather a 
troublesome than a friendly office—an objection which will not apply 
to the Lord’s supper, which may be conveniently observed in all places 
and at all seasons. But what puts the matter out of doubt is, that 
Paul expressly confines this transaction to a certain order of persons, 
showing it was not a public, but a private act, for he specifies it as the 
duty of widows (1 Tim. v. 10) in particular, which plainly intimates 
this office not to have been performed by a/I, for then it would not have 
been made a distinguishing character. Add to this, that there are no 
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traces of any such religious rite among Christians to be found in the 
New Testament, or in the writings of the first Christians; whereas 
the Lord’s supper is expressly mentioned by Justin Martyr and Ter- 
tullian, one of whom lived 150 years, and the other 200, after the birth 
of Christ. 


UNHEALTHY STATE OF THE CHURCHES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


Dzar Sir,—Christian churches are liable to many changes. They 
are sometimes blessed with peace and prosperity, which gladdens every 
pious heart ; at other times they are depresssed with adversity, which 
excites painful anxiety in the breast of every child of God. The 
gloomy state of the times has, doubtless, had some effect on the minds 
and religion of the people; but earthly troubles, instead of lowering 
the tone of personal piety, and diminishing fervent zeal in the cause 
of Christ, ought to awaken Christians to greater searchings of heart, 
excite them to cherish the spirit of ardent devotion, and stimulate 
them to greater practical effort. By pursuing this course, the churches 
would honour the Lord Jesus, and extend his kingdom in the world. 

I have for many years, Mr. Editor, made rather extensive inquiry 
into the state of Congregational churches, especially in some of the 
midland counties; and it is painful to observe, that many of them 
appear to be in anything but a vigorous and healthy condition. Where 
there is the absence of health, there must of necessity be some occasion 
of complaint ; and to discover the cause of the disease is the first step 
towards obtaining a cure. Diversified may have been the occurrences 
in operation to produce this unhappy state of things; but it is too 
obvious that a worldly spirit has crept into the churches, which has 
generated cold-hearted formality, and a great want of devotional piety. 
These indications of spiritual declension have doubtless contributed, 
in numerous instances, to bring the churches into that torpid and 
inactive state, into which they appear to have fallen. 

It is admitted that all Christians are citizens of the world, and have 
a share of interest in the great affairs of the nation; yet it may be 
supposed, without indulging unkindness, that party politics may have 
operated, to some extent, in eating out the spirit of piety. As political 
strife is always found to be an uncongenial element for the growth of 
holy graces ; so, instead of rendering the members of churches more 
conformable to Christ, they seem to be brought, perhaps insensibly, 
yet really, into greater conformity to the world. And may it not be 
feared, that by the worldliness generated in the churches, with the 
consequent departure from the spirit of Christ, there is but little differ- 
ence between many professing Christians and the men of the world 
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Is not the expostulation addressed to the church at Ephesus, then, 
singularly appropriate to many churches still ?—‘‘ Remember, therefore, 
from whence thou art fallen, and repent, and do the first works; or 
else I will come unto thee quickly, and will remove thy candlestick out 
of his place, except thou repent.” 

The evils complained of ought to produce deep humiliation and 
unfeigned repentance, and a holy reformation of the churches will 
follow ; yet, after the most candid and mature investigation, it appears 
that ministers are not altogether blameless, but that they have, in 
some instances, cherished what may be deemed wrong predilections, if 
not departed, to a certain extent, from the spirit of their office. The 
fact cannot be too much regretted, and requires the bitterest lamenta- 
tion. It has of late years become a subject of grave doubtfulness with 
some, whether pastoral visitation be the duty of a settled minister. 
The good old times of Baxter and his colleagues have passed away, 
who cherished and strenuously urged this practice ; but have we a race 
of ministers, more learned, more holy, and more devout, employed in 
the vineyard of Christ? If candidates for the ministry disapprove of 
pastoral visitation, ought they not in justice to state distinctly their 
sentiments when proposed to the pastoral office? This would allow 
the people an opportunity of judging whether their objections were 
not insurmountable difficulties against their receiving invitations ; 
and it would, in numerous instances, prevent that misunderstanding 
which too often arises between minister and people, especially where 
pastoral visitation is considered as indispensably necessary. The 
question is not, whether the conduct of churches be right or wrong, 
when they require the minister to imitate the apostles’ practice, 
who taught the people “ publicly, and from house to house ;’’ but 
whether he can, in justice, refuse this department of pastoral service, 
without an express stipulation agreed to by both pastor and people ? 
The lamentable fact is, that where pastoral visitation is practically 
neglected, it is almost sure to engender a spirit of dissatisfaction, if not 
of entire alienation from the minister, which cannot fail to be preju- 
dicial to personal and social piety. It may be added, that the present 
condition of Christian churches furnishes ample illustration of these 
statements. 

In close connexion with exemption from visitation, is the assumption 
of pastoral authority and government in the church of Christ. But, 
if ministers refuse to visit their people, it might be supposed they 
would not attempt to govern them: if they refuse the former, how will 
they perform the latter? And what saith the apostle 7—“ Not that we 
have dominion over your faith, but are helpers of your joy.” But 
those who claim authority to be governors of churches, assume an 
office and authority not given them in the New Testament, but derived 
from their own predisposition, making themselves “lords over God’s 
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heritage.” It is painful to add, that ministers of this class not only 
exhibit those propensities which fail to improve their reputation ; but 
it is too often seen that they create disorder, and sometimes disruption, 
in Christian churches. We learn from authentic records, that the 
assumption of power in Christian churches has been the greatest plague 
that ever visited them. Those who claim the authority in question, 
forget to state its legitimate extent, and at what point it terminates ; 
also, whether it constitutes a new species of apostolical succession. 
Ministers showing great fondness for governing their flocks, are not 
likely to train them to be governed by Jesus Christ. Erroneous prin- 
ciples lead to erroneous practice. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe, that this assumption is opposed 
to the regal supremacy of Christ, contrary to the doctrine of the 
apostles, subversive of the rights of conscience, a constant nursery of 
human pride, and almost a certain interruption to ministerial useful- 
ness. The faithful and worthy ministers of Christ deserve, and seldom 
fail to enjoy, the warmest sympathy of their flocks; but it must be 
remembered, that ministers are only men ; and when they unhappily 
become self-sufficient, manifest a dominant spirit, and trifle with the 
immunities of Christian churches, may they not expect that their 
usefulness has terminated, and the blessing of God is withheld? Placed 
in these unpropitious circumstances, they may strive to raise the 
scattered church ; but they usually find their efforts unavailing ; yet 
they sometimes continue to occupy the office of pastor, manifestly to 
preach down the church and congregation. Ministers showing so 
great a fondness for government, instead of fully exhibiting the regal 
supremacy of Jesus Christ, place themselves in perilous circumstances, 
and are in danger of doing themselves irreparable injury, of which 
they seem utterly unconscious ; but who can calculate the amount of 
injury done to the church of Christ? By pursuing this unwise course, 
they inflict a wound on a Christian church, scattering the flock of 
Christ, which, as appears from the solemn annunciation of the prophet, 
is no trivial calamity :—‘‘ Woe be unto the pastors that destroy and 
seatter the sheep of my pasture! saith the Lord. Therefore, thus 
saith the Lord God of Israel against the pastors that feed my people, 
Ye have scattered my flock, and driven them away, and have not visited 
them: behold, I will visit upon you the evil of your doings, saith the 
Lord.” The state of the flock, when wounded and scattered, usually 
requires the prudential labour of years to effect a restoration. In not 
a few instances have we witnessed these lamentable occurrences ; in 
which ministers have sometimes so far forgotten themselves, as to in- 
crease and aggravate the wound, instead of applying, with the utmost 
care and tenderness, the healing balm of the Gospel. Those who con- 
tribute to open the wound, can hardly be expected to apply the healing 
remedy. 
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Every faithful labourer is certainly ‘‘ worthy of his hire ;’’ but the 
fact is too obvious to be doubted, that young ministers sometimes go 
forth, not so much as labourers in the vineyard of Christ, as inquirers 
for an easy place, a good salary, and respectable society ; seeking, in 
truth, to be country gentlemen. These will, probably, be considered 
grave charges, which is readily acknowledged ; but are they more grave 
than true? Are they not facts, of too frequent occurrence? and 
ought they not to be exposed, and, if possible, corrected? Without 
naming particular churches, are there not some evidently sinking 
under these burdens? The narration of these things is, Mr. Editor, 
to me extremely unpleasant ; but, if facts be of any force, one or other 
of these statements exhibits the actual position of not a few of the 
churches at the present time ; and, in all such instances, may we not 
suppose that the apostle’s exhortation has been too little regarded, if 
not entirely overlooked ?’—“‘ Giving no offence in any thing, that the 
ministry be not blamed.” If the evils which have been enumerated 
be not speedily corrected, no one can doubt that an appalling deteriora- 
tion in the state of religion amongst us, which seems to have already 
commenced, will inevitably follow. Ought not the churches which find 
themselves in this declining state, without hesitation or delay, to bewail 
their condition before God, and never rest till their sins are forgiven, 
their backslidings healed, and their souls quickened according to 
God’s word ? 

All intelligent persons are aware, that the future prosperity of the 
churches depends, to a great extent, on the rising ministry having 
correct views of doctrine and discipline, exhibiting sound piety and 
discreet practice. I am not an opponent, but a friend to an educated 
ministry ; and you will permit me, Mr. Editor, to unbosom my settled 
conviction, the result of long and unbiassed observation, concerning 
the lamentable defects in the rising ministry; and you will allow me 
to add, that if those defects do not obtain some early check and cor- 
rection, it will be difficult to calculate the amount of mischief which 
may be anticipated. Those who enter into a full and impartial inves- 
tigation of the subject, will consider the fashionable style of sermonizing 
as no very favourable omen; while, in the pulpit, they discover so 
manifest a deterioration of pointed and prominent doctrine, that they 
may sit under such ministers many years, and not be able to ascertain 
their views of the Gospel! We do not say whether this arises from a 
purpose of concealment, or from a want of better knowledge of sacred 
truth; but their superficial views of the Gospel appear very unlike 
those of able and devout ministers of Jesus Christ : and who can help 
feeling disgusted with the flimsy essay carried into the pulpit, and 
delivered apparently to set forth the self-admiring speaker, rather than 
Jesus Christ and him crucified ? 

The discussion of these topics, which is both delicate and painful, 
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will doubtless serve to correct existing abuses, tend to elevate the 
character both of ministers and churches, and to purify and advance 
the cause of Jesus Christ. These topics are, therefore, submitted to 
the serious consideration of some of your able correspondents, hoping 
the subject will engage their full investigation, and the blessing of God 
may be expected to follow. The present communication is intended as 
an introduction to a more copious discussion of the important subject, 
which I am persuaded, Mr. Editor, will gratify and benefit many of 
your readers, and greatly oblige, yours, 
An Acep Minister. 





TO THE FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. | 


“ Persecuted, but not forsaken ; cast down, but not destroyed.”—2 Cor. iv. 9. 
“ And they shall be mine, saith the Lord of hosts, in that day when I make up my 
jewels.” —Matacnt iii. 17. 





Anp is there upon mortal life 
So much of holiness bestowed, 
That firmly in a noble strife 
There are—who make a stand for God?— 


mee T 


Who leave the fanes their fathers raised, 
And kneel upon the roofless sod— 

The domes—where sire and son have praised 
A holy and a present God ?— 


—_— 


Where, shrined in “ certain hope” and trust, 
A thousand treasures for the skies 

Are joyfully consigned to dust, 
Till gloriously redeemed they rise ?— 


Nay more—who smiling homes forsake— 
Homes !—dear to kindred’s softest ties, 

And crush at once, for conscience sake, ; 
A hundred tender sympathies ?— | 


Well, be it so—the recompense 
Is not for time, and time-clad things ; 
Thanks to thy sovereign providence— 
Thy mighty purpose, King of kings ! 


Servants of God—His Spirit bears 
You witness in the oppressive gloom ; 
And many a solace it prepares, 
Through the dark way it leads you home :— 





Home !—to the spirits of the just, 
Home !—to partake their bright reward, 
Home !—to the haven of your trust, 
Home !—to the bosom of the Lord! 


| 
| 
| 
Worcester, Jan. 1844. MrriaM. 
| 
| 
| 
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REVIEWS. 


‘H Kaun AtaOnn, ex rnc Madatac Atabnkne Kata Tove 
‘EBSounxovra Stepunvevonevn. Novum Testamentum Grecum. 
Editio Hellenistica. Two large 8vo. volumes, containing together 
1508 pp. London: Pickering. 1843. 


Ir is evidently proper and necessary to transcribe the title of these 
volumes as it is given ; but, forthe benefit of many of our readers, we 
translate it. ‘The New Testament Explained and Illustrated from 
the ancient Greek version, usually called the Septuagint, of the Old 
Testament.” It is called ‘‘The Hellenistic Edition,” to indicate that 
its characteristic structure and intention are to place before the stu- 
dent’s eye the materials and means for the interpretation of the Chris- 
tian Scriptures, which are furnished by the only writings that exist in 
the same hind, style, or dialect of the Greek language in which the 
apostles and evangelists wrote ; the Septuagint, and the apocryphal 
books which it includes. It signifies little by what term we designate 
this peculiar form of the language, provided we correctly distinguish it 
from the classic dialects, and that which was called (% xown d:adexros) 
the common Greek. The names Hellenistic, Alexandrian, Jewish 
Greek, and even Macedonic, are preferred by one or other; but the 
thing is the same. This method of study, combined with the constant 
comparison of the Hebrew Scriptures, as it is obviously the most just 
and direct mode of pursuing the great end, has been used and recom- 
mended by many; we may say, by all the most judicious expositors. 
Theodore Beza led the way, with great copiousness and ability; and 
he was worthily followed by Camerarius, Drusius, our distinguished 
countryman Gataker, Grotius, Bishop Pearson, and others in the 
seventeenth century, but a still greater number in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth. Especially distinguished in this department of biblical 
science have been, J. D. Michaélis, Ernesti, Pfaff, Sturz, Henry Owen, 
John Blair, George Campbell, and (of not a few of our own contem- 
poraries) Dr. Adam Clarke, Mr. Hartwell Horne, a very valuable article 
upon Holmes’s Oxford edition of the LXX. in the Eclectic Review for 
1806, and Dr. Davidson in his two comprehensive and useful works on 
‘*¢ Biblical Criticism,” and ‘‘ Sacred Hermeneutics.’”” The most excel- 
lent facilities have been afforded for the practice of this method of 
investigation, by the invaluable concordance to the Septuagint of 
Trommius, and the lexicons of Biel, Schleusner, Wahl, Bretschneider, 
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Gibbs, and Robinson ; and by Winer and Stuart in their grammars of 
the New Testament Greek. , 

Michaélis says, ‘‘ The book most necessary to be read and understood 
by every man who studies the New Testament, is without doubt the 
Septuagint ; which alone has been of more service than all the passages 
from the profane authors collected together. It should be read in the 
public schools by those who are destined for the church ; should form 
the subject of a course of lectures at the university, and be the constant 
companion of an expositor of the New Testament.”’ After mentioning 
some confirmatory examples, he proceeds: “‘ The attempts of the most 
learned critics to discover the sense of apera (1 Pet. ii. 9) by means of 
passages from profane writers, have been unsuccessful; but, if they 
had referred to the text in the Septuagint (Isaiah xliii. 21,) whence 
St. Peter has borrowed the expression, they would have found that 
aperae was nothing more than nnn [praises,] the glory, not the 
virtues of God.” Marsh’s translation of Michaélis’s Introduction to 
the New Testament, vol. i., chap. iv., see. 13. 

The justness and importance of these sentiments are not lessened by 
any consequences that might be drawn from the facts, that this ancient 
version has innumerable faults, and that its different portions were 
translated by different persons, and with discrepant degrees of ability : 
for those undeniable circumstances constitute a suggestion and a 
motive for the more diligent and therefore profitable exercise of philo- 
logical skill, upon every question as it arises. 

The work before us is an achievement of prodigious labour: it 
incomparably exceeds every other in plan, structure, and comprehen- 
sion. Wetstein, and other editors and commentators, have often given 
us references to chapters and verses of the LXX.; but rarely anything 
more than the figures of notation. But here we have an ample array, 
in the words at length, with perfect references, of passages from the 
inspired books, and the apocrypha, and from the works of Philo and 
Josephus; for, though those Jewish authors used a more Grecian 
style, they both, but especially the former, have many instances of 
words and phrases reflecting light upon the New Testament language ; 
and still more, such as elucidate the things and actions described as 
alluded to. In these two volumes, the rich store-house is opened 
before us, in immediate juxtaposition with the text that requires the 
contribution. To every verse the citations are appended; and the 
whole is printed in a beautifully lucid and attractive manner. We 
confess that we should have been glad if the honoured editor had not 
dismissed the accents and the gentle aspirate ; yet many will even like 
the book the better on this account, and it may perhaps fix on their 
attention, what some have neglected to observe, the indispensable 
necessity of retaining the rough aspirate and the éo¢a subscript. 

The learned and pious person to whom we are indebted for this 
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great boon to sacred literature, is the Rev. Edward William Grin- 
field, M.A., of Brighton. He has prefixed an address to the reader, in 
excellent but unaffected Latinity, extending to ten pages. Some con- 
siderable portions of this preface we shall translate, as being due to 
the deserts of the work, and to the satisfaction of our readers. 


“Among the many and diversified editions of the Greek New Testament, which 
have been published from the invention of printing to the present day, it may well 
excite surprise that no one has ever been thought of, upon a plan similar to this 
undertaking. Some have laboured in collecting and comparing with the sacred text, 
passages of the Fathers; others, quotations from the Jewish rabbies ; others, verses 
of the poets; and others, the maxims of moral philosophers ; but not one, so far as 
I am aware, has pointed out this plain and easy way of going straight up to the land 
of Israel,—close, indeed, to the very society of Christ and his apostles; the way 
prepared for us by the patriarchs and prophets themselves. I am not unacquainted 
with the numerous and valuable contributions in this kind of literature, which lie 
scattered through lexicons and various other works of sacred criticism; but no 
person, as yet, has collected the dispersed fragments into any kind of systematic and 
complete arrangement. 

“The chief object of this edition is the illustration of the New Testament, without 
omitting a single passage, by making a continuous application of that venerable ver- 
sion of the Old Testament, which is cited more than two hundred times by Christ 
and his apostles. In the first place, we have compared all the words, and each 
single clause of the New Testament, with the same and similar ones in the Septua- 
gint. Secondly, citations and parallel passages are recited very fully and accurately. 
Thirdly, capital topics, possessing an affinity in meaning and instructive design, 
though different in verbal expression, we have endeavoured diligently and copiously 
to collect. Lastly, to complete our comparisons, where the canonical books do not 
sufficiently supply illustrative passages, we have recourse to the apocryphal writings ; 
and, in like manner, we complete the Septuagint text from the fragments of Origen’s 
Hexapla. 

‘“‘ In very many instances, as the propriety of the case evidently requires, we have 
brought elucidatory passages from other parts of the New Testament itself. We 
have also annexed, in a separate form, so that they are manifestly distinguished, a 
few passages from the apostolic fathers, and some other ancient authors, who 
approximate to the Hellenistic forms of speech. But so many passages, and those 
most valuable, occur in Philo and Josephus, that we regard these two writers as 
beyond a doubt to be preferred to all the profane classics, in the prosecution of these 
sacred studies. In the works of Philo alone, are more than two thousand quotations 
from the Septuagint, and they are almost always given in the very words of the 
version. 


“ 





Student of heavenly truth, whoever you are, refuse not to tread this sacred 
path! This road, by Jerusalem and Mount Zion, is open, clear, and straight; that 
by Rome or Athens, is far about, and, I fear, very often full of dangers. All who 
devote themselves to divine learning, may thus enjoy the guidance of Christ himself, 
to the genuine and primitive interpretation of the New Testament. Whatever opi- 
nion you may form of this our work, whether you may think highly of it or meanly, 
we shall judge our toils to have been well bestowed, if they induce you to the con- 
stant and assiduous employment of the venerable Seventy. 

“ But caution and sobriety are necessary. Other and even greater objects must 
be ever regarded. The greatest devotedness to the Septuagint must be governed and 
guided by supreme reverence for the Hebrew text. 
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“ In the earlier parts of our work, we have paid especial attention to purely gram- 
matical questions, and the precise meanings and relations of words and phrases ; and, 
to aid to the utmost the efforts of young persons, we have purposely and frequently 
repeated our explications of phrases and idioms. After having well laid these foun- 
dations, we seek to ascend more easily and safely to loftier themes. In the study of 
the epistles, we enter the awful interior of the temple, the most holy place; and we 
summon from every quarter Moses and David, patriarchs and prophets, to sit in 
council with the apostles of Jesus. But, who of mortals is sufficient for these things ? 
Without Divine illumination, and unremitting prayer to the Father of lights, all our 
labour will be thrown away. QO, descend, thou Holy Spirit, and thyself illustrate 
thine own deep mysteries !” 


The Christian scholar will, with his whole heart, concur in these 
sentiments of our learned and indefatigable editor. Without going 
the full length of his admiration of this very multifarious version, and 
with our eyes open to the many and serious errors and defects which 
are found in its translation of some of the sacred books, particularly 
the most important of the prophets, we are still persuaded that benefits 
of high importance will accrue to the students of the Divine word, from 
acting upon Mr. Grinfield’s recommendation. Even without the aid 
of this work, but much more happily with it, let the student or minister 
look out the principal terms of a passage in the Greek Testament, first 
in the appropriate columns of Schmidt’s Concordance,* and then in 
Trommius’s of the Septuagint, comparing with the Hebrew, and his 
labour will bring its rich reward. Every text thus scrutinised, will not 
only produce a present advantage, but will spread a volume of light, 
ever increasing, over future fields of application. 

We recommend to the student a careful attention to the observations 
on the value and use of the Septuagint made by Dr. Davidson, in his 
** Biblical Criticism,” Lect. III. particularly page 56, and his “Sacred 
Hermeneutics,” page 619—625. To his remarks and examples we 
would add, that discriminative caution must be used, before we conclude 





* To an indefatigable, learned, and pious printer and publisher, we are indebted 
for a new edition of that Concordance, GREATLY improved and augmented by Dr. 
Charles Hermann Bruder ; beautifully printed in the most commodious quarto form, 
Leipzig, 1842. The same liberal publisher, Mr. Tauchnitz, has also conferred on 
Bible students a correspondent benefit in his reprinting of Buxtorf’s Hebrew Con- 
cordance to the Old Testament, or, more properly, it should be called a new work, on 
account of the manifold corrections, elucidations, and invaluable additions, of its 
editor, or we might not unfairly say, author, Dr. Julius First: folio, pp. 1440, 
Leipzig, 1840. Under every word, the renderings of the Septuagint are carefully 
accumulated. A similar advantage, upon a smaller scale, Dr. Bruder has afforded, 
by prefixing the correlated Hebrew, with the Septuagint renderings, to many words, 
and inserting them, either one or both, in the flow of an article, where they cast an 
especial light upon the particular text. How happy would our fathers and teachers, 
—how happy should we in our youthful years—have been, had we possessed similar 
benefits! More happy will be our rising coadjutors and successors, if they will 
employ their special mercies with faithful diligence. 
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from the application of the Septuagint, that any peculiar expression in 
the New Testament, is a Hebraism. Frequently also, those translators 
employ a Greek word for one signification of a Hebrew word, and 
afterwards take that same word for different Hebrew meanings, which 
are totally alien from any of which the Greek can be regarded as sus- 
ceptible. On the other hand, they indulge in too wide a liberty, of 
rendering the same word, occurring in different places, by a variety of 
terms or expressions. Very judicious and important are the observations 
of Morus, in his posthumous Lectures, (‘‘ Acroases Academicee,”’ 2 vols. 
Leipzig, 1797,) on the Hermeneutics of the New Testament, vol. ii., 
pp- 54—103; edited, with a large apparatus of excellent notes, by 
Eichstadt. 

In a former part of this article, we have referred to a critique upon 
the Oxford Septuagint, an edition begun and carried on by Dr. Robert 
Holmes, till his death in 1805. He completed the Pentateuch ; and 
the Rev. J. Parsons continued the Herculean task, (for such, on 
account of the vast collations, it truly was,) to the end of the historical 
books, the last part having been published in 1818. There, we fear, 
the work has stopped, and we have little hope of seeing it completed. 
We return to this mention of it, for the sake of uttering our lamen- 
tation that the article in the Eclectic Review has never met with the 
attention which it merited. To those who can consult it, we give the 
most earnest recommendation to read it without delay. We believe 
it to be the best dissertation upon the history, character, criticism, and 
use of the Septuagint that anywhere exists. From our own conjecture 
solely, we attribute it to one of the London clergy, honourably distin- 
guished by his labours in the field of Bible-study. It made a consider- 
able part of four numbers of the Eclectic Review. How grievous is 
the reflection that there are very many articles in that periodical, and, 
we may add, in the Congregational Magazine, the products of long and 
laborious study from men of eminent learning, genius, and piety ; but 
which may be said to have had only an ephemeral existence! They 
are looked at through one month, read and prized by a few, passed 
over by many, admired and forgotten by others: yet their importance 
and usefulness are imperishable. It has been a good work to collect 
the reviews written by Hall, Foster, Macaulay, and others; but the 
same service remains to be done to very many compositions of this 
kind, which must be regarded as anonymous. Might not that mono- 
graph upon the Septuagint be a welcome volume in Mr. Clarke’s Edin- 
burgh Biblical Cabinet? We earnestly recommend it ; and we assume 
that the permission of the editor of the Eclectic Review would be 
readily given. 
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The Protestant Reformation in all Countries ; including Sketches of 
the State and Prospects of the Reformed Churches. A Book for 
Critical Times. By John Morison, D.D. Fisher, Son, & Co. 
8vo. 1844. pp. 527. 


How fitly and how forcibly is Popery described by the pen of inspi- 
ration as the mystery of iniquity! The history of the papal church 
from its carliest period to the present day, furnishes a substantial and 
striking comment upon this very significant designation. Beneath a 
pall of human inventions, and cunningly-devised fables, the truths of 
Christianity have been well-nigh concealed, or shine only like sepul- 
chral lamps amid the dense and oppressive atmosphere which gathers 
round them. The spirit of religion has been forced out by the oppress- 
ive weight of superincumbent forms, and the demon of cruelty has 
ruled where the love of Christ should have reigned. The genius of 
Popery is relentless and sanguinary ; dragons have been yoked to her 
car, and her course has been marked with dead men’s bones and stained 
with the blood of souls. 

When the multiform crimes and outrageous claims of the papal 
church had, in the sixteenth century, reached a most fearful climax, 
the scriptural knowledge, the intrepid spirit, and right-hearted devoted- 
ness of a cloistered monk in Germany, commenced an attack upon 
this embodiment of all evil, which was quickly followed by ‘ a people 
prepared for the Lord’ in England, France, Switzerland, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Italy, Spain, and Belgium. But the assault upon the strong- 
holds of antichrist was quickly repelled, and it is a question of the 
deepest interest at the present time, What principle was it that checked 
the progress of that spiritual revolt in some countries, and entirely 
suppressed it in others? We believe it was mainly occasioned by the 
concession of authority to civil magistrates in the affairs of the king- 
dom of Christ. 

The unnatural and unholy alliance of the church of Christ with 
civil power, which the reformers generally conceded, the amalgamation 
of things which radically differ, will go far to explain the causes of 
that failure which we have to deplore. It has, at least, perpetuated 
much that is erroneous in doctrine, ungracious in spirit, and unchris- 
tian in practice ; it has filled the earth with violence, and dyed its soil 
with blood; it has impeded the functions of civil legislation, and 
clogged the movements of primitive Christianity. The kingdom of 
Christ asks not for secular support, which may deprave, but cannot 
purify ; which may depress, but cannot elevate ; which may check its 
progress, but cannnot promote it. The sword of the magistrate may 
force a proselyte, but the sword of the Spirit alone can secure a convert. 
The battle of the warrior is with confused noise, and garments rolled 
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in blood ; but the triumphs of Christianity are with peaceful step, and 
unstained raiment. When religion is rescued from all constrained 
connexion with secular power, then will her native loveliness more 
fully appear, and her achievements be more extensive and glorious. 

Dr. Morison has done good service to the cause of truth and 
righteousness by the publication of the volume which stands at the 
head of this article. We feel indebted to the worthy and industrious 
author, for this seasonable effort of his pen. If a word spoken in 
season is good, a volume published in season is better ; we admire its 
plan, and generally approve of its execution. 

“The signs of the times,” says Dr. M., “require that the facts of 
the Reformation should be inscribed on our own heart, and fixed in the 
memories of our children.” Dr. M. has written this work under the 
vivid impression that we live in critical times, and the book is unques- 
tionably shaped to meet the crisis. It supplies a valuable digest of 
the history of the Protestant Reformation throughout Europe, which 
seems to be drawn up with much research and fidelity. The work 
consists of twenty-five chapters. I. The state of Europe at the time 
of the Reformation. II. The lights which shone amidst the long night 
of papal darkness. III. to VII. inclusive, contain the progress of the 
Reformation in Germany. VIII. The death, character, and writings 
of Luther. From IX. to XVII. include Switzerland, Geneva, France, 
Sweden, Denmark, Italy, Spain, the Netherlands, Hungary, Tran- 
sylvania, and Poland. XVIII. and XIX. refer to England. XX. and 
two successive chapters include Scotland. XXIII. Ireland. XXIV. 
The results of the Reformation, religious, political, and intellectual. 
XXV. The state and prospects of the reformed church. 

The following paragraph we give from the first chapter, descriptive 
of the state of Rome before the Reformation :— 


“ Behold the picture which Rome now presented, and say what an offence it must 
have been in the eyes of the God of truth and holiness! Its pontiffs the very 
patrons of vice, luxury, ambition, profaneness, exaction, and political misrule ;—its 
clergy, of all grades, bloated with avarice, intrigue, lustful excess, tyrannous usur- 
pation of the rights of conscience, and criminal neglect of the souls of men ;—its 
love of wealth and power so exorbitant, that the /alf of all Germany’s resources 
flowed into the treasury of the church, and that of other countries in an almost equal 
proportion ;—while all the crowned monarchs of Europe sat cowering at the feet of 
Rome, courting her smile, or trembling at her frown ;—its doctrines and rites so 
miserably perverted, as scarcely to bear any resemblance to the Divine original from 
which they professed to be copied,—feeble mortals every where affecting, by priestly 
virtues, to convert bread and wine into the real body, soul, and divinity of Christ,— 
enriching themselves by the well-paid confessions of weak and superstitious minds,— 
employing the terrors of the invisible world, as the instrument of extorting money 
for prayers and masses to rescue miserable souls from the sufferings of purgatorial 
fire,—and, what was worse than all, entering into compact with the depraved and 
vicious, to permit, for a given time, the commission of enormities at which every 
virtuous mind must shrink with instinctive horror and disgust.”—p. 17. 
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The sketch which Dr. M. has given of the progress of the Reforma- 
tion in various countries into which it penetrated, is comprehensive, 
bold, and beautiful ; and we do not know a single volume which em- 
braces such a digest. We could select passages which, we are sure, 
would gratify our readers, but we trust that they will avail themselves 
of the volume, and peruse it with the attention which its merits de- 
mand. We cannot, however, close our extracts without selecting one 
which combines exhortation with encouragement. It is taken from 
the chapter on the results of the Reformation, and is as follows :— 

** We owe it to ourselves, to our children, and to generations yet unborn, that we 
should cherish and keep alive the spirit of the Reformation ; that we should never 
relax our struggle with antichristian powers, until every papal symbol has been 
abolished, and the life-giving energy of a pure faith, has shed health and salvation 
on every country still blighted and paralysed by the fatal enchantments of the mystic 
Babylon. The prospect of final victory may not, indeed, be near at hand; and 
mountains of difficulty may seem to arise in our path ; but prophecy is on our side; 
Providence is on our side; the bright experience of the past is on our side; the 
political freedom of the age is on our side; the newly-awakened zeal of Romanism 
is on our side; the whole Bible is on our side; the Spirit of God is on our side ;— 
let us, therefore, put forth a new energy in the cause of truth, and endeavour, by all 
moral and scriptural means, to break the despotic link which binds the members of 
the papal church to an assiduous priesthood, whose sway is upheld by the terrors of 
ignorance, and whose dominion must cease as soon as the light of heavenly truth can be 
brought to bear upon the thick darkness which envelopes the Catholic mind.” —p. 499. 

A false liberality may, however, suggest, that Popery is considerably 
modified, that its spirit has undergone a change, and, therefore, we 
need not be under any apprehension of danger now. Admit this to 
be true, and what becomes of the boasted infallibility of the papal 
church? But if that infallibility be still claimed, it is an incontestable 
evidence that she remains exactly what she was, a perfect Daguerre- 
otype likeness of her former self. It is true, that in order to beguile 
the unwary, and mislead the ignorant, a veil may be dexterously 
drawn over her more repulsive features ; but in doctrine, in spirit, and 
in practice, she remains unaltered, unalterable. 

It would be unnecessary to inform our readers, after the perusal of 
the preceding extracts, that the work is written with uncommon energy 
and considerable eloquence. We would cordially recommend it to our 
readers, to the members of our churches, to the heads of families ; 
claiming for it, as it well deserves, a place in every vestry library. Let 
the “inquiring youth of Great Britain,” to whom this volume is offered, 
familiarise themselves with its contents; let our pulpits give promi- 
nence to the great doctrine of justification by faith : a doctrine which 
is the very life-blood of the Christian system, the corner-stone of the 
Reformation, and the glory of every Protestant community ; let a bold 
and uncompromising stand be made against the encroachments of 
error ;—let this be done, and we shall have little to fear from the 
Puseyism of Oxford, or the Popery of Rome. 
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The Anglican Church in the Nineteenth Century: indicating her 
Relative Position to Dissent in every Form; and presenting a clear 
and unprejudiced View of Puseyism and Orthodoxy. Translated 
JSrom the German of F. Uhden. By W. C. C. Humphreys, Esq. 
8vo. pp. 248. London: Hatchard and Son. 1844. 


Ir we are not greatly mistaken, there is an interest, we might say an 
importance, connected with the volume before us, which no one could 
guess from its title-page. The circumstances to which we refer are 
these :—When the King of Prussia visited England in the spring of 
1842, to be godfather to the infant Prince of Wales, his Majesty was 
not a little impressed by the pomp and glory of the Anglican church, 
as seen in the pageant of St. George’s Chapel: the intercourse he had 
also with a learned bishop, who is distinguished by his energy and 
tact, is said to have suggested to his Majesty, that the prelatical system 
might be used with great effect in Prussia to further his views of royal 
supremacy in ecclesiastical affairs. 

On the other hand, his Majesty received an address of congratulation 
at Buckingham Palace, from the body of dissenting ministers of the 
Three Denominations, and condescended, after the forms of presen- 
tation were over, to inquire of Dr. Vaughan, who headed the depu- 
tation, concerning the number, usages, &c., of the Nonconformist 
denominations ; when the good doctor made such statements as evi- 
dently surprised the king, and tempted one of the courtiers to pre- 
sume to question the perfect accuracy of his representations. 

We believe that his Majesty ‘“‘ pondered these things in his heart,” 
and was led to conclude that he must use means to know more about 
the history and operations of an episcopal hierarchy in England, 
before he attempted to force the Presbyterians of Prussia to receive a 
bench of bishops, as his royal father had compelled them to adopt a 
new liturgy. 

An event which immediately followed his Majesty’s return to his 
dominions will justify our impression. There arrived in England, in 
time for the religious anniversaries of that year, several Prussian 
clergymen, who were understood to be a corps of observation, if not a 
board of commissioners, to inform themselves about the ecclesiastical 
affairs of England. These gentlemen were most impartial in their 
intercourse, and were as ready to visit the Congregational Union, the 
Methodist Conference, or the public meetings at Exeter Hall, as they 
were to go to Fulham or to Lambeth, to Oxford or Cambridge. 

Amongst the number was Dr. Herman Ferdinand Uhden, who we 
regard as the author of the work before us. The following paragraph 
of the preface seems to refer to this visit : 


“The author of the present work enjoyed the fullest opportunities, during a pro- 
longed residence in England, of attentively considering the church of that country 
N. S. VOL. VII. T 
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and has here endeavoured to express the results of his observations. The data that 
refer to the established institutions, as well as to the important appearances of the 
present moment, at first occurred to him; he next took into account the various 
and not unfrequently opposite opinions entertained with respect to the church’; 
and thought that he might thus review the attributed and attributable value of the 
regulations and relations of the Anglican church. In the following pages he seeks to 
bring their value and importance home to such as, in default of personal observation, 
desire carefully and dispassionately to examine the peculiarities of that church. In a 
delineation such as he purposes, it is an exceedingly arduous task for an author to 
lay aside his own opinions, even in a personal point of view; and still more so in 
reference to the peculiar views entertained by the church to which he belongs. He 
still, however, thinks he may make the attempt; and hopes to succeed in rendering 
the object he has in view paramount to all other considerations.”—p. vi. 


This volume, then, is not arecord of the author’s sentiments or infer- 
ences, but of principles and facts, so far as he was able to understand 
them. Chapters I. II. and III. are devoted to the character of the 
Anglican church. IV. The Common Prayer Book. V. Preaching 
and the cure of souls. VI. Revenues and the erection of churches. 
VII. Religious life and manners. And VIII. Relation of the church 
to dissenters. The philosophical mind of Dr. Uhden at once perceived 
that the tenets of the Independent or Congregational churches are 
those which are most systematically and practically opposed to the 
theory of the Anglican church ; and therefore in his first chapter he 
states fairly, and at considerable length, the principles they profess, and 
points out their antagonism to the organic unity and state support of 
the episcopal church. He recognises the position they occupy; and 
such passages as the following may admonish us to seek the grace of 
God, that we may meekly and faithfully fulfil the mission his pro- 


vidence assigns to us: 


“The leading party is that of the Congregationalists. They are both in number 
and influence by far the most important. It is from them that those movements have 
emanated, which have brought the opposition to bear more distinctly; and, having 
even become its leaders, they have thus achieved the most for theological know- 
ledge.” —p. 3. 

It is not easy to fix upon passages for transcription: the following 
extract, containing an important testimony to the influence of Puritan- 
ism upon the character and habits of our countrymen, will be read with 
interest : 


“The influence of Puritanism upon life and manners is also of the greatest moment. 
It is true that this has not touched the institutions of the church; but the clergy, 
as private persons, have been greatly affected by it; in addition to which there are 
also the dissenting institutions and ministers, besides a controversy which, kept up 
and augmented on both sides, as it has been, has lost nothing of its distinctive 
character. 

“The morals and the intelligence of the people present quite another subject for 
contemplation. Had the Puritan congregations withdrawn themselves altogether 
from social intercourse with the members of the Episcopal church, or had the line of 
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demarcation between them been more sharp, the two elements of the English 
Reformation would also have assumed a distinct character on the question of religious 
life; but it so happened that these points, which were implanted in the feelings of 
the people, were afterwards enforced upon the church. At the period when these 
two parties were arming themselves for mortal strife before the first revolution, the 
Puritans felt that they were imperatively called on, and charged to oppose a stern 
and impenetrable demeanour to the demoralizing influences which had crept upon the 
English people under the Stuart dynasty. In this serious frame of mind they abolished 
customs, not only subject to abuse, but even savouring of superfluity, and especially 
declared against the mere graces and ornaments of existence. With similar feelings, 
also, they made a rigid distinction between things of God and things of man; not, as 
it would appear, in a pious contempt of the world, but in classification of the former, 
as enduring, and not to be abandoned—the latter, as indifferent, and easily to be 
dispensed with. 

“ This vital distinction was followed up by the inspiration theory as referable to 
the Scriptures,—a co-equal interpretation of the declarations of the Old and New 
Testaments ; then, by the canonical exclusion of the apocryphal books of the Old 
Testament as human compositions ; and even the division into chapters of the Bible 
was objected to as of mortal invention ; and, lastly, an interpretation of the Eucharist 
by the strictest comprehension of the Trinity, according to which an efficacy is 
recognised in the former, beyond a publication of the word. 

“ During the revolution this anti-worldly manifestation and this religious feeling 
were very prevalent among the mass of the people. The Presbyterian constitution 
made no impression, but their views of religious life were not equally transient. And 
when on the Reformation [Restoration] the church resumed her constitution and 
liturgy, it led to this amendment,—that she herself adopted the puritanic elements in 
the doctrine of the last supper, in the laying aside pictures and decorations in the 
churches, and especially in the observation of the sabbath ; disregarding all the feast 
days, except Good Friday and Christmas-day.””—pp. 171, 172. 


The strict observance of the sabbath is also noticed as another effort 
of the same principles. We regret that we cannot extract the whole 
section. 


“ These feelings were first set afloat after the Reformation; Luther was adverse to 
them, and Calvin also denounced such (as he called it) ‘Sabbathisms.’ Knox first 
introduced them; and they were afterwards, at the end of the sixteenth century, 
introduced and adopted by the English Puritans. A collision of opinions had already 
existed for about forty years on this point, when, in 1595, one Bound published a 
work on keeping the sabbath, which was however suppressed by Archbishop Whitgift. 
Under James I. the controversy came to some head. After his accession the king 
had sadly disappointed the Presbyterians, and his institutes for the church exemplified 
his distaste to opinions of a puritanical caste. On his journey to Scotland, in the 
year 1617, where he entered into all the pleasures of his court, he directed that the 
sabbath should be strictly observed in Lancashire, in opposition to the feelings of the 
Papists, by whom that county was principally inhabited; as he was of opinion that 
prohibitive measures against relaxation after the week’s toil would be of service in 
preventing a relapse into that religion on the part of the people, and also hada 
tendency to render the men unfit for the hardy and athletic exercises of arms. In 
pursuance of this idea, he caused announcements to be made in each church after 
service, that every one would be allowed to partake in the public amusements, 
excepting such only as did not attend the parish churches. These orders were after- 
wards made public, but did not meet with general observance. Charles I. renewed 
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them in 1633; and those ministers who declined reading the Book of Sports in the 
churches were subjected to suspension, deprivation, and excommunication, which 
punishments were extended to those individuals who were unfavourable to these public 
diversions. These measures roused the zeal of the Puritans, who at once endea- 
voured to neutralise their influence by seriousness of conduct and demeanour. These 
adverse principles formed a part of that great controversy which reached its height in 
the first revolution. The exertions of the people were successful; the sanctification of 
the Sunday was established during the parliamentary [and] Cromwellian governments, 
and eventually took deep root in English habits; its extension not being confined 
either merely to that part of the community which had proved itself so consistently 
opponent to Episcopacy and Monarchy. The restoration succeeded in bringing back 
the Liturgy and the Book of Common Prayer, but public opinion, in regard to 
Sunday, was inflexible; and the Episcopal church, perceiving that the people were 
firm, gradually incorporated the new conviction into her own body, but not in its 
entire strictness. During the religious indifference of the last century, the celebra- 
tion of the Sabbath decreased very much; but it was esteemed a matter of primary 
importance by the Evangelical party as well as by the Methodists. The high-church 
party are quite as warmly interested in this day as the other sects, so that in England 
indifference about Sunday is on all hands quite incompatible with religious fervour. 

The Puseyites are opposed, at least, partially to this strictness. With them Sunday 

is entirely an institute of the church, and they therefore recognise no difference 

between it and the other feast days of the church; but in this they lay themselves 

open to the implication of papistry.”—pp. 174—176. 

Our readers have seen that Dr. Uhden purposed to withhold his own 
opinions, but he has not always been able to conceal them; and re- 
membering the state of his mind on his first arrival in England, we are 
disposed to think that the Anglican church did not increase in his 
favour with his increased acquaintance. What the effect of this work 
may be in Prussia, we cannot venture to predict ; but we expect that 
the Presbyters of the Reformation in that land will resolve “to stand 
fast in the liberty wherewith Christ has made them free,”’ and will not 
submit to a prelatical “‘ yoke of bondage.” 

We have no means of judging of the merits of the translation ; but 
from the obscurity of some passages, and the blunders in others, we 
have some misgivings upon this matter. Still the work is readable, 
and it will be read ; and we can confidently recommend it to our readers 
as containing a large amount of interesting information respecting the 
polity and position of “the Anglican church,” which, from Dr. Uhden’s 
account of “the sects within the body of the church,” Chap. III. must 
be far from satisfactory to its discerning friends. 

Geology for Beginners ; comprising a Familiar Explanation of Geology 
and its Associate Sciences, Mineralogy, Physical Geology, Fossil 
Conchology, Fossil Botany, and Paleontology. By G. F. Richardson, 
F.G.S., of the British Museum. Second edition, large 12mo., pp. 
664. London: Longman & Co. 1843. 

Ir has been to us a subject of frequent and sincere regret, that the 
incessant demands of innumerable other duties betrayed us into a 
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procrastination of that which we had fully intended,—a notice of the 
first edition of this work in the year 1842. This, advantage, however 
has accrued, that we can announce the new edition as enriched with 
many insertions and additions, to the amount of much more than one- 
fifth of the letter-press, and nearly one hundred new illustrative en- 
gravings; though the former edition was well furnished with those 
beautiful and most useful auxiliaries to the understanding. 

In the Preface to the first edition, (from which we quote, because 
much of that Preface is omitted in the second,) the author gives this 
summary of his plan and design : 

“The work is of the most elementary character: it is designed merely as an 
Introduction to others; and the highest objects of the writer will be attained, if, by 
means of its pages, the reader should become acquainted with the admirable and 
judicious reasonings of a Buckland,—the philosophic speculations of a Lyell,—the 
splendid oratory of a Sedgwick,—the fascinating eloquence of a Mantell,—the 
talented writings of a Phillips,—the able and energetic researches of a Murchison,— 
the enlightened expositions of a Pye Smith,—the instructive publications of a Fitton, 
a De la Béche, a Bakewell, and of many, many more, of whom science and literature 
may be justly proud, and who may be regarded as ornaments to letters and philosophy, 
and benefactors to the whole family of man.” 

It cannot be expected that we should give any sketch of the contents 
and order of this volume; for the general facts must be the same as 
those which have been so luminously described by Mr. Lyell, Mr. John 
Phillips, Dr. Mantell, Dr. Hitchcock, and other eminent geologists. 
The merits of Mr. Richardson consist in his bringing together the 
elements of the comprehensive science which he professes, in combi- 
nation with the vast number of facts-necessary to be described ; in his 
giving a “familiar explanation” of phenomena, but one by no means 
childish or jejune ; in his diligent care to introduce, where the appro- 
priate places occur, the most important new facts; in his fair repre- 
sentation of difficulties and opinions ; in his candid reasonings ; in his 
lucid order ; and in his plan of “ Exercises,’ upon every principal 
topic, adapted to secure to young persons especially a just understanding 
of the subjects, a clear connexion of them, and an ability to combine 
and arrange them in the manner which will ever be the most satisfac- 
tory to a well-disciplined mind. His style unites ease and condensation: 
and we regard the work as eminently adapted for the higher class of 
schools. It has also the welcome merit of being extremely cheap, in 
comparison with its size and the number (261) of admirable wood 
engravings. It is no disparagement to say, that many of these, or their 
resemblances, have appeared in other works; for the similarity or 
identity in representations of the natural objects is evidently a matter 
of necessity. We select one passage as a specimen of the whole : 

“Mopern Dare or Man. The comparatively modern period of the creation of 
man, and the inferior age of our race to that of the globe which we inhabit, is a fact 
revealed by Scripture and confirmed by science. The same internal evidence which 
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convinces us of the extreme antiquity of our planet, affords the like satisfactory proof 
of the comparatively modern period of the origin of our species. The whole vast 
series of aqueous deposits are of course crowded with organic remains; with fragments 
of the weeds, plants, corals, shells, crustaces, fish, reptiles, birds, and mammailia, relics 
of the vegetable and animal existences of the ancient earth: but no fossil remains of 
the human form have yet been discovered in the solid rocks themselves; or in any 
[formation] save those accumulations of silt or mud which date from the most modern 
era—the yesterday, as it were, in the infinite history of the past. It is only in these 
accumulations of the historic period, that we discover the remains of even the most 
ancient families of mankind; that in this country we meet with the implements. or 
utensils of our British ancestors, or the coins and weapons of their Roman invaders ; 
that in Italy we find the Cyclopean structures and works of art of the Etruscans, a 
nation who appear to have preceded the Romans in the occupation of Italy, and to 
have excelled them in civilisation, and the arts of life; while vestiges of the Pelasgi 
are alike discoverable in similar deposits in Greece; and in the new world, traces 
exist of the Tulteques, a people who seem to have been the predecessors of the Mex- 
icans, and their superiors in knowledge and improvement. In the solid rocks, we 
repeat, no traces of man are discernible. Yet, had the human race been really the 
aborigines of the physical history of our planet; had they actually existed in its 
primeval times, their remains would unquestionably have been found scattered 
throughout its varied deposits, from the oldest to the most recent in the series. No 
impediment exists to their conservation. Our bones, composed of the same elements 
as those of the animal races, are equally capable of being kept from destruction; the 
same battle-field has preserved the bones of the horse and his rider: the same cavern 
which in earlier eras gave shelter during life to the hyena and the bear, and retained 
their skeletons after death, has alike preserved the remains of those human occupants 
who, at a later period, found in the same retreat a refuge and a tomb. But a still 
stronger proof of the modern date of our species exists in the obvious fact, that, if 
man had really been an inhabitant of the earth during its early history, his skeleton, 
or the mere fragments of his osseous structure, would have constituted the least of 
those relics which he would have bequeathed to the soil of which he was an inhabit- 
ant. We should have discovered his mighty and majestic works, which so far 
transcend in duration his ephemeral existence. We should have found his cities and 
his structures overwhelmed in the waters of ancient seas, or buried beneath the 
ejections of primeval volcanoes; his majestic pyramids sunk in the bed of early rivers; 
his mountain temples hewn on the surface of the deepest and the oldest rocks. We 
should have encountered his bridges of granite and of iron, his palaces of limestone 
and of marble, the tombs which he reared over the objects of his affection, the shrines 
which he erected in honour of his God. But, in the absence of these, or any other 
trace of man, in any save the most superficial of deposits, we are compelled to 
acknowledge the chronology of Holy Writ; to recognise the complete and satisfactory 
accordance of science with revelation; and to admit that the existence of man has 
not extended beyond those five or six thousand years upon the earth, which the 
Scriptures assign as the period of his creation. It will be self-evident that this fact, 
like many others in natural science, far from lowering our ideas of the Divine perfec- 
tions, serves only to strengthen and exalt them. It is, in fact, impossible to form a 
more magnificent conception of infinite bounty and wisdom, than that which reason 
and revelation combine to offer; representing the Supreme Being as first elaborating 
and perfecting our earth into one vast sphere of blessings; erecting on a foundation 
of granite a vast superstructure of sandstones, limestones, clays, shales, salts, coal, 
and the varied substances known as rocks; injecting their fissures and crevices with 
minerals and metallic ores; then, by the intrusion of volcanic agency, bringing these 
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varied deposits near the surface, and so diversifying the soil as to present every variety 
of condition best adapted for its mineral, agricultural, and economical cultivation ; 
tempering, as well, the climate to the degree best adapted for human health and 
enjoyment; peopling it with animals adapted for the use of man, for supplying him 
with food and assisting him in his labours; and, finally, calling man himself into 
existence, to take possession of a world which infinite wisdom and benevolence had 
thus prepared and perfected for his reception and enjoyment.”—pp. 89—92. 
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CHRONICLE OF BRITISH MISSIONS. 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Tue following extracts from the journals of the missionaries furnish obvious 
reasons for the continued and extended operations of the Home Missionary Society. 
It will be seen that opposition still meets the Christian efforts of our agents, and 
that if they were not sustained on their stations by aid from other quarters, the 
people would very soon be deprived of the ministry of reconciliation. It will also 
be perceived that gross ignorance of Divine truth exists—especially in parishes 
where Tractarian teachers are active and influential. But it will likewise be 
observed, that in the midst of ignorance, error, and opposition, the Gospel is not 
dispensed in vain. 


MISSIONARY EXCLUDED FROM A VILLAGE BY CLERICAL INTERFERENCE.—CASE OF 
IGNORANCE, 

“In my last journal I gave some intimation that I had reason to fear determined 
opposition from the clergyman at L L A few recent events in connexion 
with that gentleman fully justify my fear. It appears that he has been working against 
us, in the most secret manner; where he could not succeed in misrepresenting our 
cause, he has tried what bribery would do: and has secured his purposes in many 
instances, so as to astonish our real friends. Some that were amongst the first to 
speak of the corruptions of the church, and the pleasure they have derived under the 
“ preaching at the meeting,” are now willingly drawn to the place where they have 
often said, ‘‘ They hear doctrines that are contrary to godliness.” But the most 
serious injury that this teacher is likely to inflict upon us, is in connexion with the 
man at whose house I preach. It appears that this poor man is quite unexpectedly 
laid under some obligation to this clergyman—he has it in his power to stop up a 
pathway that leads to a piece of land, that this poor man rents. This he has 
threatened to do, unless he will “ drive the Methodists away from his house.” This 
threatening has induced the poor man to tell me he hopes I shall get another house. 
This I have tried to do, but no house can be obtained on any conditions. I have 
mentioned the case to a friend in the parish, who has some property in the village. 
He has offered to give a piece of land on which to build a chapel ; but it is now rented 
by a friend of the clergyman. He has heard that we think of building a chapel, and 
says he will not give up a part of the property unless he is obliged to leave the whole. 
My friend tells me he will give him a notice paper if I wish it, so that he may oblige 
him to leave; but I rather hesitate to express such a wish, as sixteen or seventeen 
months must pass away before we could gain possession. Thus you see my difficulty ; 
I fear I shall be obliged to leave the people to the direction of their “ blind guide.” 
There is nothing improper in so calling him, as the following facts will show :—A 
few months ago he called upon our friend who wishes to have a chapel built, to ask 
him, “‘ Why he did not come to church?” “ Because I can hear nothing about the 
Gospel at the church !” was the answer. ‘Indeed! but how is that?” “Simply, 








because the minister does not understand the Gospel.” ‘ But how do you prove 
that?” ‘‘ By asking you a simple question, What is the meaning of scriptural con- 
version?” “Scriptural conversion means that when the Jews listened to the 
preaching of Jesus Christ and the apostles, they were expected to forsake the old 
dispensation and to receive the new—to become believers in Christ.” ‘Then you 
think that scriptural conversion is not now needed.” “ Certainly not.” “Now 
here is a proof of your ignorance. If you will go home and read your Bible, you 
will find that conversion is as necessary now for all men, as it was when Jesus Christ 
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and his apostles preached to the Jews.’”’ But this teacher of others gave proof that 
he had not taken our friend’s sensible advice, by preaching a sermon to show that 
all original sin is washed away by the waters of baptism, and that nothing more is 
needed to place children in a safe position. 

The other fact will illustrate the value of this kind of teaching. 

A young man, who has lately attended our little place at F , attracted my 
attention ; as he seemed to listen very seriously to all that was said. After noticing 
his regular attendance for some time, I felt anxious to have some conversation with 





him. I found he had to travel in the same direction homeward as myself. I then 
invited him to walk with me. We soon began to talk together. I said to him, 
“ You seem to listen very attentively when in the meeting: do you understand what 
you hear?” “ Yes, Sir, I understands all that vou says, but I don’t know why you 


and the folks at meeting should be so serious!’’ ‘ But have you never been to a 
place of religious worship before you came here?” “ Yes, Sir! I used to go to hear 
Mr. C at L L ——.” “Did you often hear Mr. C 2” “Yes, Sir! ever 











since I was a lad, till I came here.” ‘ What did you learn from Mr. C.’s preaching ?”’ 
“T don’t know.” “ Did you ever hear anything about Jesus Christ when you went 
to the church at L—— L ?”” “Do you mean Jesus Christ, our Saviour?” 
“Yes! Do you know what the words ‘our Saviour’ mean?” “No, Sir!” “Do 
“No, Sir!” “ Did you never hear whether he was 





you not know who he was ? 
a man, or an angel, or a God?” =“ No, Sir! I am sure I cannot tell what he was.” 
“Do you know if ever he was in this world?” “No, Sir!” “Then I suppose you 
cannot tell whether he is or is not now living.” “ No, Sir! I don’t know anything 
about him.” ‘ Do you know what ministers mean when they talk about the law of 
God?” “No, Sir.” “ Now, when you have been doing anything wrong, for instance, 
breaking the Sabbath, have you not felt a something in your mind, that told you it 
was wrong?” “I don’t know that I ever did anything wrong in my life, Sir. I 
never felt anything in my mind that told me so.” ‘ What do you think will become 
of you when you die? ‘I suppose if I ai. good I shail go to heaven.” ‘‘ But 
what will go to heaven ? will not your budy moulder to dust, like the bodies of other 
people?” “I never thought about that before, so i don’t know how it will be.” 
‘* But suppose it should be proved that you are not good ; what will become of you 
then?” “I don’t know.’ Such are the facts as I received them from this young 
man’s lips. He is more than twenty years of age. I rejoice to tell you that he now 
belongs to my Bible class; and is as capable of receiving instruction as any in the 
class. But what a painful reflection it is, that here is a large parish about to be given 
up to a man who has already given proof that he does not understand the simplest 
doctrines of the Gospel! “ If the blind lead the blind, both shall fall into the ditch!” 
—Somerset. 


” 


DESiRE FOR A DAILY SCHOOL—TRACT DISTRIBUTION. 





“We are rather progressing at U Chapel. The Sunday school is on the 
increase since we have established a library. We are about commencing a day school 
in the vestry, for boys from five to twelve years of age, and another for girls. 

I have set a subscription on foot, and have collected £24 towards the object. I 
want to know whether we may have a grant from the central fund, or not. A school 
we must have : it will prove a great help to the Sunday school ; and the latter, rising 
in the scale of morals, is a nursery for the church. Especially is it necessary to have 
a good school in this village, when we consider that the children are taught rank 
Puseyism at the National school here. ‘he people in this place, even churchmen 
themselves, are not satisfied with the education given, and would be glad of a better 
school. 

N. 





S. VOL. 





Vill, 
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During the last month, about two hundred tracts have been distributed in this 
village and its vicinity; and I am happy to say, that exclusive of the above number, 
a few hundreds, in different languages, have been given to sailors, of various nations, 
who sail to and fro close to our port. One of our members, who is a pilot, and a 
very pious man, has done much good in this way, and has caused some of the seamen 
to attend our place of worship. May the Lord bless every effort to bring sinners to 


the foot of the cross.”— Somerset. 
A BLESSING ATTENDING LAY PREACHING. 


“T have to report the hopeful conversion of a poor man about sixty years of age. 
His case has much cheered my own heart, as evidence of the progress of God’s work 
during my affliction, in the village of C The church has also hailed it with 
delight, as an approval of their having commended their brother H. to the work of 
a village teacher, and he himself needed (for he is timid and weak) such an encour- 
agement, now that almost the whole labour of the Redeemer’s cause there devolves 
on him. This is his first-fruits, but I believe it will not long be alone. 

The following is the substance of a conversation held with the individual alluded 
to :—“I sent. for you to-night, John, because as you wish to join the church of Christ, 
I should like to know a little more of your state than I do at present.” “Ah! Sir, 
mine was a bad state a while ago, I had no thought but a mad thought.” “ But if 
you had thought about the way in which you were living, and where it would end in 
the world to come, would it not have been very different with you? Were you not 
blameable?” ‘ Yes, Sir, if I had thought about it I should have known better, but 
mine was a giddling thought. At eighteen or nineteen I was in a place of service, 
where [ had to go to church every Sunday, and to family-prayers every night. This 
did me some good ; I was never so wild or larking afterwards. I liked the place, 
but left through illness.” ‘Did not that illness lead you to care more about your 
soul?” “No, Sir, as soon as I got better I went with vain company, and never cared 
to attend any place of worship till I came to your meeting a little more than a 
twelvemonth ago. Your meeting was the first I ever attended; Mr. H the first 
I heard preach there. He gave it to me sadly the first time.” “ What was it that 
so troubled you the first time?” ‘‘ He told me I was a rebellious sinner, and I felt 
it to be true.” “Did this trouble make you keep away from meeting?” “No, I 
couldn’t keep away—I wanted to go a th’ morrow. The next week I heard you, Sir, 
but that didn’t come to my heart, I wanted Mr. H to come again. If I could 
ha’ heard of his preaching twenty miles off, I would ha’ gone. I never wanted any- 
thing so sadly as] did to hear Mr. H again.” ‘ Does the word of God so 
trouble you now?” “No, because I don’t go on in sin. Before, every thing was a 
vexation; now, every thing goes easy.” “But you have to work as hard for your 
daily bread as yon used to do?” “ Yes, but it don’t go hard, ’tis light upon the 
mind now.” ‘ But what must be done with the many sins of your past life?” 
“TI must pray to God to forgive them.” “Why may we hope he will forgive?” 
“Because he has said he will if we turn to him.” “Can you tell me why it is he 
will forgive the returning sinner?” ‘“ For Jesus’ sake—he bought us, and we must 
go to him.” “ Why do you wish to join the church of Christ?” ‘I wish to join the 
church that I may be kept from running back, and to be helped on in the Lord’s 
ways.” ‘ What persons do you think should join the Christian church?” “ Such as 
put all their dependence on the Lord, and serve him.” If this account be thought to 
be very prolix, my reason for entering so much into detail, is the hope that the case 
may prove an encouragement to others to hope, to pray, and to labour for the aged.” 


— Gloucester. 
The Directors are happy in being able to state, that the appeal made last month 
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to the churches in London and elsewhere, on behalf of the suffering Christian poor 
on some of the Home Missionary stations, was kindly responded to by several 
churches on the first Sabbath of January. Upwards of £200 has been already 
contributed, particulars of which will be published. {[t will give great pleasure to 
the Secretaries to receive additional aid towards the promotion of this benevolent 
and Christian object. 

IRISH EVANGELICAL SOCIETY. 

Tue Committee of this institution are happy to report that, during the past 
quarter, they have sent three new labourers to Ireland; one of whom has become 
the pastor of the Independent church at Limerick ; while a second is ministering the 
word of the truth of the Gospel in Armagh and its surrounding villages; and the 
other is labouring in Tralee, an important town in the south of Ireland. Two 
of these brethren were educated at Highbury, and the third at Spring Hill College ; 
and under the advice of their pastors and tutors, offered their services to the Society, 
to aid in evangelising the sister isle. They have gone forth in faith and hope, and 
are commended to the affection and prayers of the churches, that God may abun- 
dantly succeed their labours. 

Amidst all the discouragements which surround our brethren in Ireland, they are 
toiling on with diligence and hope, and in some cases, with a cheering amount of 
success. The following notices and extracts from journals, refer to the services 
of the Scripture readers, a class of agents whose services have been very useful 
in Ireland. One of the agents thus writes :— 

“The number of Roman Catholics I have visited and read to, during the quarter, 
is 254; number of Protestants during the same period, 785; travelled during 
the quarter, 286 miles.” The tabular return furnished by this agent presents a 
statement of daily labours, which fully justifies the commendations of his superin- 
tendent, who says, “ Mr. B. is a most excellent and indefatigable man. His journal 
exhibits his laborious, untiring, and steady working. He is simple and devoted, and 
on this, as well as on other grounds, I feel confidence when I pray that there may 
be much fruit as the result of his efforts.” The journal says, “ On visiting this thinly 
inhabited part of the country, I was glad to find some persons engaged in perusing 
the sacred Scriptures, who, a few months since, thought it painful to listen to 
the reading of a single chapter.—Visited F., where some of the people paid much 
attention to the reading of the Holy Scriptures; had a little meeting of twenty persons, 
most of whom were young, and had committed to memory some of Watts’s Hymns 
for children, in the meaning of which they were instructed ; afterwards I read several 
chapters.—At G., as I was not permitted to use my Bible in this Roman Catholic part 
of the country, I recited several portions of Scripture to the people, with which they 
were apparently well pleased; conversed with a few aged persons here to-day, 
and also held our usual prayer-meeting in the evening. On my return home to-day, 
I met with an accident, which prevented my travelling in my usual way for a week; 
but during that time I embraced many opportunities of reading and conversing from 
the Scriptures in my own house.—Conversed with a miscellaneous group of peo- 
ple in the market place, from Acts xvii.—On the road to-day I met a few men, 
Roman Catholics; I entered into religious conversation with them, and they sat 
down on the road-side with me, while I read to them the sacred Scriptures. They 
were well pleased with what I read and said, and finding that one of them could 
read, I gave him a book.—Visited a few afflicted old people to-day, one of whom is 

looking forward to the house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 

Another of the readers thus writes :—“ In the midst of all the political excitement 
of this neighbourhood, my work has not diminished, but rather increased. I have 
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visited a great number of families during the last six months, who were perishing 
for lack of knowledge. I endeavoured to place the truth before them in their own 
language, and to explain to them the plan devised for the salvation of their immortal 
spirits, which the superstitions of Rome have wrapped up in mystery, in order to make 
merchandise of its deluded followers. I know many persons who are inquiring the 
way to be saved, and some of whom have applied to me for New Testaments, being 
too poor to purchase any. During the month of December last, I visited a poor, 
ignorant, dying man. He told me that he was punishing the body, and in order to 
mortify his flesh, did not allow his bed to be dressed, that he might make satisfaction 
for all his sins. He said he had confessed to four priests, and all agreed that he 
should thus atone. I endeavoured to show him that all this was contrary to God’s 
word, and that unless we obtain the righteousness of the Lord Jesus Christ, by faith, 
we cannot be saved. He listened attentively, asked me several questions, and wept 
as I spoke of the love of Christ to poor sinners. Soon after he died. I thank God 
that I had the opportunity to lay before bim the plan of salvation.” 

Another laborious Scripture reader and village preacher, among other interesting 
things in his last journal, says :——“ 1 went to see a young woman who had been very 
ill some time. The neighbours, who had just heard that she was dying, crowded in 
to see her, as is customary among the peasants of this country on such occasions. 
I embraced the opportunity of speaking to them on the evil of sin, the certainty of 
death, and the necessity of our being pardoned through the blood of Jesus Christ, 
with such other remarks as the occasion suggested. I read the fourteenth chapter of 
John, and prayed, in which all present, Roman Catholics and Protestants, joined. The 
solemnity of the scene made them all attentive. When the girl recovered a little, I 
spoke to her. She appeared resigned to the will of God, and was simply trusting in 
the atonement of Jesus, but required much instruction. For some time past she had 
been a regular attendant on my meetings, and has manifested a concern for her soul. 
I trust that the Divine Spirit has been teaching her the truth as it is in Jesus. 
Preached to a numerous and attentive congregation, and afterwards examined the 
Sunday-school children. There is a great improvement in the children generally, 
here, since we opened our school. Some persons here have got up a prayer-meeting. 
They hold it every night, except Saturday ; it is going on well, and our congregation 
has increased since its commencement. This place never appeared so prosperous as 
now: to God be all the glory.—In my little congregation at L., there were some 
Roman Catholics to-night. One of them who attends my meetings regularly, re- 
mained after service, and told me that her husband said she might as well turn 
altogether, as be going so often to preaching. She is anxious about her soul’s sal- 
vation. A young man in whom I felt a deep interest, and to whom I gave ‘ Pike’s 
Persuasive to Early Piety,’ which he read attentively, now appears to be a changed 
character. He has commenced praying in the family, and holds a prayer-meeting in 
a neighbouring village. I trust the Lord has blessed my humble labours to his good. 
If he continue faithful, he may be very useful here.” 

Such constant labours, however unostentatiously they are conducted, can scarcely 
be carried on without opposition, and this our agents have often to contend with, 
in a spirit of meekness. One of them says, “I have frequently visited this part 
of the country, where I have read and conversed on the Scriptures with many of 
its inhabitants. The priest hearing that I came so near his chapel, was so much 
annoyed at my presumption, as he termed it, that he has prohibited his flock, on 
pain of being denounced from the altar, from giving me admittance to their houses, 
or even allowing me the use of a seat to sit upon.” 

The journals of these readers, with those of others, furnish reasonable ground for 
belief, that the word of life, put forth by them, is working like leaven, silently but 
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efficiently on the minds of the Irish peasantry. “ The utility,” says the writer from 
whom the last extract was made, “ of the reading of the Scriptures, in this part of 
the country, must be acknowledged. Under the Divine blessing the cause of truth 
is apparently progressing. Our prayer-meetings, which, some time since, were only 
two in number, in each week, are now increased to six, and that from the voluntary 
requests of the people. Although I often feel fatigued after returning home, I do 
not think it well to let these hopeful beginnings die for want of encouragement.” 

Such an agency as the one whose working is described in this paper, it would be 
desirable to employ in the length and breadth of Ireland, as there is every reason 
to believe, that it would be a most important means of preparing the way of the 
Lord in that land. The labours of intelligent, pious Scripture readers will not 
be undervalued by those who understand the social state of the Irish peasantry, as 
they will recognise in it a peculiar suitableness to the wants of that interesting and 
deeply injured portion of our fellow-subjects. 


COLONIAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Tue following document deserves the most extended circulation, and the most 
thoughtful perusal among the Congregational churches. It is written with great 
ability, and in that calm, wise, earnest tone which always indicates a good cause, and 
deserves a deep attention. This letter states what the Independents of England 
must do if they would plant churches and pastors in Canada, and asks what they will 
do in a work so pregnant at once with importance for the present, and with hope for 
the future. Our brethren allege that the committee of the Colonial Missionary 
Society has formed an erroneous idea of the ability of the churches in the rural dis- 
tricts of Canada, to contribute for the support of their ministers. There seems to 
be some ground for this statement. [t now appears that to establish Congregational 
churches, and to sustain ministers as their pastors, and as missionaries to the sur- 
rounding population, will be a work involving heavier pecuniary charges than was at 
first anticipated. A just view of this great work cannot be too soon obtained, that 
our efforts to promote it may be wisely directed. At the same time, our beloved 
brethren in Canada may also on their part have formed too high expectations of the 
ability of the British churches for upholding and extending this work. Many bur- 
dens press, many claims are urged on them; still they can do more for the colonies 
than they have yet done. The proof of this, it is hoped, will be found in the future 
increase of their efforts. In the mean time, nothing can be more important and 
useful than a thorough mutual understanding of the respective positions of brethren 
in Canada and in England. On this basis alone can harmony and confidence rest. 
Moreover, Congregational principles are of inestimable value,—of an importance not 
to be calculated. They are urgently wanted now in every part of the British 
dominions—for truth and charity, for liberty and purity, they are indispensably 
needed. It must be confessed, it requires to be proclaimed rather than concealed, 
that our pastors and churches generally do not as yet appreciate their distinctive 
principles ; do not labour for their diffusion—do not perceive their bearing on the eccle- 
siastical and social affairs of mankind, on the truth and liberty of the Gospel in any 
adequate degree. May they speedily awake to clear views and energetic movements 
for their defence and propagation ! 


‘“* MEMORIAL OF THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION oF EASTERN CANADA TO THE 
CoMMITTEE OF THE COLONIAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


“ Honoured and beloved Brethren,—Among the various and important subjects 
which have occupied the prayerful consideration of the assembled ministers and 
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delegates of the Congregational Union of Eastern Canada, our present position and 
future prospects in this province, as a denominational body, have shared largely in 
our solemn deliberations. 

“While this is, necessarily, a subject deeply interesting to ourselves, we feel 
assured that it will be no less so to you and your highly valued Society. Any state- 
ments or suggestions, therefore, on this subject, which we may deem expedient and 
necessary, with affectionate and respectful frankness, to submit to your consider- 
ation, will, we feel satisfied, be received with Christian candour and kind attention. 
Greatly, however, as we desire to convey to you an accurate representation of the 
actual position we occupy,—the peculiar circumstances by which we are surrounded, 
and the difficulties we have to encounter, we shall fail, after all, by any written com- 
munication in accomplishing this object. An actual residence, for a time at least, in 
our country districts and settlements, is absolutely necessary to a correct acquaintance 
with these points. 

“The brethren who now occupy this field of missionary labour are strictly 
pioneers,—they have much to clear away and remove, that those who follow may 
have a less obstructed path. They are engaged in laying a good and secure founda- 
tion, on which their successors may more easily, safely, and extensively build. They 
are now scattering the good seed, of which it will be the more delightful work of 
future labourers to reap the abundant harvest. We are engaged in an arduous 
struggle for the establishment and extension of the great principles of evangelical 
truth, scriptural church polity, and the voluntary support of religion. Various, 
indeed, are the difficulties and trials to which attachment to these great principles 
and objects continually exposes us. We find ourselves, particularly in the country 
districts, (to which, in this communication, we specially refer,) surrounded by unset- 
tled, dangerous and unscriptural opinions of every shade, by which the most important 
truths of the Gospel are falsified and perverted. 

“ And we are apprehensive, dear brethren, that your views and expectations of 
the ability and disposition of the population generally of this country to support the 
ministry of the Gospel among them, are not in exact accordance with the actual state 
of things. From this cause, therefore, your own expectations with respect to the 
self-sustaining power of our churches have already been partially disappointed ; while 
the expression of this disappointment, and the intimation of diminishing your aid, 
have greatly discouraged your devoted missionaries, and spread a deep gloom over our 
future prospects. You expect that al/ the churches gathered and organised through 
this country will be able, and must, within a moderately limited period, sustain, un- 
aided, the Gospel among them; and that a gradual reduction of the amount granted 
by your Society must be made, until the whole sum or measure of assistance be discon- 
tinued. If our churches really did possess the self-sustaining power, or were likely 
to possess it within a comparatively short period, this would, undoubtedly, be the 
right basis on which your aid in the first instance should be granted. But with the 
exception of our city churches and congregations, whose circumstances are altogether 
dissimilar to those in the country districts, the self-sustaining power is not yet 
possessed by us, nor can we, at present, fix on any definite period when its possession 
may be realised. During the past few years much has been accomplished in differen 
sections of the country through the aid that has been received; and the conviction 
is forced on our minds, that our present positions and further advance can only be 
maintained as that aid is continued. 

“ There are numerous sections of this country, both where the people are supplied 
with the Gospel, and where they are not yet supplied, which could furnish a com- 
petent support for a minister, if there were union of feeling or religious sentiments, 
and strength of moral principle. But there is no such union. One very large por- 
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tion of the population care little or nothing for religion of any kind. Of course their 
property is withheld from the support of religious institutions. Of those who do care 
for religion, and are desirous to have a minister among them, there is a wide diver- 
sity of religious sentiments. They are divided into many sects, whose separate 
prejudices will not allow them to unite for the support of a minister of any denomi- 
nation. Thus the number of individuals in any given township or section of country, 
who care for the institutions of religion, and can unite for their support, is generally 
small. We wish to see a ministry resting for support solely upon the affections 
of the people, and winning that support by laborious and faithful attention to their 
pastoral duties. We, therefore, unhesitatingly recognise and inculcate the duty of a 
faithful and liberal employment of our own means, to sustain the ministry of 
the Gospel among us; but we are, at present, only few in number, and weak in 
resources. The country districts of our province must be regarded for some years 
to come, as strictly a field of missionary labour, and the ministers sustained as 
missionary pastors. If the field can thus be cultivated by the British Congregational 
churches, our much-valued and distinctive principles will be extensively diffused and 
permanently established ; and under the blessing of our Divine Head and Redeemer, 
flourishing and prosperous churches, founded on the model contained in the New 
Testament, will eventually cover the length and breadth of the land. If, however, 
from want of either ability or inclination, the Colonial Missionary Society, as 
the authorised representative and agent of the British Congregationalists, should 
decline prosecuting this arduous, yet glorious enterprise, the work must remain 
undone. In years to come, our churches may be found scattered through the 
country, ‘few and far between,’ the least among the thousands of Israel; but as 
a denominational body we shall, assuredly, have no existence. 

“Should it, however, be your fixed principle and plan, to which we have alluded, 
on which you intend to carry on the operations of the Society, it will become a 
question of very grave importance, whether a minister should ever be directed 
and sanctioned to occupy any section of this field of missionary labour, where 
the people’s means of sustaining him are likely to be limited and inadequate for some 
years to come. And in addition, we may also say, that if such be strictly enforced 
with respect to those brethren and churches at present sustained by the bounty 
of your Society, the time is certainly not far off (unless assistance come from 
some other quarter) when those devoted labourers, after struggling with pecuniary 
embarrassments, in addition to their other difficulties and trials, and bowed down by 
personal and family privations, will be compelled, however reluctantly, to quit the 
field, and their churches and congregations will be broken up and scattered. It has 
cost hard struggles to achieve what, under the Divine favour, has been already accom- 
plished, and how can we endure to see it alienated and lost? With whom shall we 
leave these sheep in the wilderness ? 

“ Through the liberal aid of your Society we have also now an institution in which 
an efficient native ministry is training up to occupy the destitute sections of our 
country. We cannot, however, refrain from indulging painful apprehensions that 
many of these devoted labourers may ultimately be compelled, through want of sup- 
port, either to return to secular employments, or seek a more inviting sphere of 
labour in the adjoining United States. 

“ Several causes have, hitherto, operated to disappoint the expectations formerly 
indulged, both by the brethren residing here and those in Great Britain, that within 
a few years, at most, each church would be able to sustain its own pastor: and 
blended with these, many reasons may be assigned in support of the position stated 
with respect to the future: such as—the great variety of sects and parties with 
which the province abounds—the fluctuating character of the population, and the 
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frequent removals and changes that are taking place—the general poverty of the 
people, many of them, in each section, being recent settlers; and as few of them 
have formerly been accustomed to sustain the Gospel by voluntary contributions, they 
will, for many years, give but sparingly—the uncertainty of the crops, from the 
variableness of the climate, &c.—the extremely unsettled and depressed state of the 
country for several years past, arising from political and other causes, and this depres- 
sion, especially the commercial, having been greater during the past year than ever 
before experienced—the almost total absence of money in the country districts, many 
families scarcely receiving and disbursing as much cash in a year as would pay their 
ministers’ postage—the mode of paying subscriptions to the minister’s support in 
agricultural produce, and this at irregular periods, and often at an advanced rate of 
value—the unacquaintedness of the people generally with our distinctive principles, 
and the consequent waut of a proper appreciation of their worth—the gratuitous 
offer of their services by some other denominations, especially the Episcopalians, 
(who are making great exertions to extend themselves on every side,) which proves 
a powerful inducement with a worldly-minded and comparatively poor people to 
enter within their fold. 

“ For several years the American Home Missionary Society contributed largely of 
its funds to the well-being of this province, by sustaining missionaries and organizing 
Christian churches. But now that their aid is imperatively demanded by the new 
and rapidly-rising settlements of their own Union, it is nece-sarily, though reluctantly, 
withdrawn from this country. And as the Colonial Missionary Society was specially 
organised to occupy this field of Christian missions, (and none can doubt the ability 
of the British churches to do this effectively,) the Directors of the American Home 
Missionary Society consider themselves released from further obligations to continue 
their assistance. And could they doubt the disposition of the Colonial Missionary 
Society to do much for Canada, when they read the reports and professions on this 
subject ? And now if the required aid be withheld, what will become of the reputa- 
tion of our denomination (represented in this field by your Society) for benevolence, 
ability, and diffusiveness ? The missionaries and churches thus formerly sustained 
by the American Home Missionary Society now crave your assistance; they cast 
themselves on your fostering care. ‘hey constitute an important part of our ‘ Union,’ 
—they are efficient co-workers with your own approved missionary labourers. 

“ We would remind you, beloved brethren, that till within a very few years past, 
Canada was entirely neglected by, the Congregational churches of Great Britain. 
With the exception of individual and unaided efforts, no exertions were made by 
British Congregationalists in forwarding the work of God, and diffusing their own 
distinctive and much-valued principles in this extensive part of the Biitish empire, 
where were annually increasing thousands of their own ‘ kinsmen according to the 
flesh,’ destitute of the Gospel of salvation. Is there not, then, a large arrearage due 
by those churches ? [s it too much to expect that the debt will be distinctly acknow- 
ledged and faithfully discharged ? 

“ Dear brethren, the germ of a great empire is here. This country, with its 
mighty rivers, and fertile soil, and commercial capabilities, is able to sustain, and 
must ultimately sustain, an immense population. A rapidly increasing population 
will spread over the boundless plains and forests, and up the numerous rivers and 
lakes which intersect its territory. How vastly important, then, that an evangelical 
ministry, and thoroughly scriptural institutions, should be planted now, and grow up 
with its population, entwining themselves around the affections of the people, and 


throwing their own sacred and happy influence around their families, and into all. 


their other rising institutions! The destiny of unborn millions may, therefore, be 
influenced by what your honoured Society shall now do. 
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“ For the sake, then, of the glorious doctrines and institutions of the Gospel which 
we love—in view of the evils which we deprecate—in behalf of the cause with which 
our religious views and feelings are identified, and with which we hope, as ministers 
and churches, to rise or fall—we do earnestly and prayerfully ask the continuance 
and increase of that aid, without which, for the present, we see no way by which the 
ministry of the Gospel in our country districts can be permanently sustained and 
extended among us.” 


TRANSACTIONS OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 


Tue CentraL CoMMITTEE ON GENERAL EDUCATION CONNECTED WITH THE 
ConGREGATIONAL UNION, continues its labours with encouragement and success. 
The subscription gradually increases. Preparatory arrangements are in progress, 
which will lay the foundation for extended and permanent operations. The pastors 
and churches are generally impressed with the necessity that efforts and sacrifices, 
more than usual, should be made in this department of benevolence. The work is 
indeed arduous, but the prospect is cheering. Still the subject must in every mode 
be continually pressed on the public attention, and unfolded to the public mind, that 
it may be sustained and advanced as its intrinsic importance, and the present crisis, 
unite to demand. Let some of its aspects be now carefully considered. 

In the first place, it is becoming manifest that the evangelical churches of all 
denominations must awake to a more due appreciation of the vital importance, and 
the necessity of promoting the intelligence, of informing the mind of the people. 
The understandings of the most numerous classes require to be cultivated. They 
must be moved and trained to think. Knowledge must be communicated to them. 
Various interesting and improving subjects must be opened to their view. They 
require to be intellectually raised. It is not on religious topics only that they must 
be instructed. The instruction of a few hours on the Sunday is not adequate. 
Religious education on the Sabbath must be sustained and facilitated by daily and 
evening instruction. All this is needed to raise the people in character, thought, 
and intelligence. It is required by the times. The people connected with all evan- 
gelical bodies of Christians in this country must now obtain the intelligence needed 
to understand their political rights and obligations—to fulfil their social duties. 
Their minds must be thus cultured and trained, if they are to retain sound Protest- 
antism and the genuine Christianity of the Bible. In this way only can they be 
preserved from becoming the dupes and victims of an aspiring priesthood, the slaves 
of an abject superstition, the votaries of a deluding and destructive formalism. 

Again, it cannot fail to strike an observer how the claims on the pecuniary con- 
tributions of the non-endowed evangelical communities annually grow, become more 
and more numerous and urgent. In the one year, 1443, the secession from the 
established Kirk of Scotland, and the educational movement in England, have 
together created a necessity that within a few years, five or seven, full a million of 
money must be raised by voluntary efforts, in addition to all the numerous contribu- 
tions that were previously in regular progress, all of which must be continued and 
augmented. This is the hand of God. It comes on us in His providence, and in 
conscientious obedience to religious convictions, as much and as plainly as persecu- 
tions came on our forefathers in the same cause. This is one trial of the faith, 
constancy, and courage of tlie servants of Christ—one preserving influence of zeal 
and purity in an age of ease and wealth, of too much conformity to the maxims, 
and too much subjection to the conventionalism of the world. But can these 
burdens be borne? Can these resources be obtained? Will not the voluntary 
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system become oppressive, till it greatly weakens, if it does not destroy itself? 
Are not the times so trying to the classes constituting the great numerical strength 
of the evangelical bodies, as to render such appeals and pressure very unseasonable ? 
Will not many be driven from connexions that bring on them so many appeals, so 
much pressure? These are difficulties, serious difficulties. There must be caution, 
wisdom, and economy exercised. Some, perhaps many, will secede from a cause 
which involves both expense and obloquy, which places them in a disadvantageous 
social position, aud in many ways tests principle, and requires self-denial. Still 
God’s work must be done; the claims of the age must be met. The cause is worth 
all it demands. By these efforts and charges we procure or retain what is well 
worth all its costs. We owe all we are called to pay,—first, in honour of our fore- 
fathers, who more dearly purchased what we cannot without difficulty defend—to 
our own age, that cannot be saved from degeneracy, much less advanced in improve- 
ment, without strenuous efforts—to posterity, for whom we should preserve and 
bequeath an augmented, not a diminished inheritance of freedom, intelligence, and 
religion. And the work can be done. Our resources are not exhausted. We are 
not doing our utmost. Our zeal and liberality admit of great advances. Our givings 
are not deficient because our substance is wasted, but because our faith is weak. 

Further, the want of men, of workers, in all departments of benevolent labour, is 
beginning to be pressingly felt. May it be said, without offence, that many addi- 
tional ministers of the higher order, both in acquirement and devotement, are 
urgently needed? In churches, how are brethren and sisters, of wise, active, and 
humble labours for the general good, needed! In public societies, the times require 
an order of Christian men to labour in the executive, full of eminent qualifications. 
Happily, our Sunday-schools have gathered the choice of our youth—the teachers in 
those seminaries are our joy and hope. But now arises another want—teachers 
of both sexes for infant schools, daily schools, and evening classes. These should be 
intelligent, pious persons, kindly disposed to children, voluntarily choosing the work 
of their instruction. They should be first educated themselves, then trained for 
the work of teaching; they should acquire both knowledge and the art of communi- 
cating it. These must be sought at once: they are as necessary and more valuable 
than money. This must bea primary care. We are going to the work of education 
as one of eager competition: the best schools will win the day. Instruction more 
requires to be improved than extended. The schools that have truly good masters 
and mistresses will do both. They will make education valuable. Then the people 
will seex it, and pay for it. 

Then, lastly, it is apparent that the efforts of all classes of our people are both 
needed for this work of general education, and may be made available for its advance- 
ment. Pastors can do much for it. From the pulpit, by private influence, in public 
meetings, by school visitation, their sanction, testimony, and appeals, will be indispen- 
sable and invaluable. Hardly less necessary and important will be the efforts of our 
deacons, and of other brethren, if not in that office, yet of the same character 
and social standing. They can themselves give money. They can, perhaps, more 
even than ministers, induce others to give. They can greatly influence the humbler 
classes. Their visits to the schools, and countenance, will be a great encouragement. 
But our Sunday-school teachers can do great things. Their numbers alone give 
them great power. Are they so few as twenty thousand? Were every Congrega- 
gational Sunday-school teacher to collect one sovereign for each of the next five years 
in support of general education, they alone would procure one hundred thousand 
pounds for the work. Is this impracticable? Beloved teachers in our Sunday- 
schools, it will not be impossible ; it will be easy, if you resolve to doit. Take up 
this thought, act on it, carry it out. Then, multitudes of the children that should 
be gathered into our daily schools are already your charge. With their parents you 
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are familiar. Employ your influence to fill the daily schools with pupils. Moreover, 
many of you, probably, ought to become teachers of daily schools. This laborious 
and self-denying, but most honourable work, some of you should undertake. Not 
for interest, but for conscience and benevolence, give yourselves to it. If you can 
see a personal call in providence—an open door—and feel within a mental impulse, 
seek to be educated for this work, to be devoted to it. Those who teach the people 
of England on sound and enlightened, on religious and scriptural principles, will 
be the benefactors of their country, of the church, of the world. 


Tae Wycuirre Socirery Scueme.—The Wycliffe Society is a project commenced 
and carried forward under the auspices of the Congregational Union, most highly 
deserving, and as urgently requiring the support of all enlightened Independents. It 
is a proposal for reprinting the most rare and able tracts on Ecclesiastical Reform in 
these realms from the period of Wycliffe down to the period of tolerated and estab- 
lished Nonconformity after the revolution of 1688. Wonderful were the “times of 
reformation” from popery. A “ day-spring from on high” visited Europe. In 
England, especially, the period somewhat more than a century in length, including at 
its commencement the reign of Edward the Sixth, and at its close the struggles and 
storms of the Long Parliament, brought forth keen and high debates on almost every 
point of Christian doctrine, every question of Christian polity. The men of those 
days wrote with a power and impulse which the present times, active and onward as 
they are, cannot supply. Yet these times strikingly resemble those of the period 
just alluded to. The same interests are contending, the same opinions are rising up, 
the same passions and hopes are awake, the same earnest spirit is breathing itself into 
all parties. But the men of this age have not the leisure to write as their fathers 
wrote, with patient toil, with profound learning, with deep sagacity. Let there then 
be a “resurrection” of these “‘ witnesses.” Let them live and speak again. Let 
them testify to this generation also. Let them instruct us, as they taught their con- 
temporaries. They are worthy of this honour. They are our fathers to speak to us, 
not with authority indeed, but with wisdom. 

The society proposes to reprint these choice products of the human mind, on sub- 
jects of deep interest, by subscriptions to be annually continued. The whole amount 
of subscription to be expended on the volumes brought out. No profit to be made 
in any way. The works republished to be carefully selected, and edited by competent 
scholars. Historical or biographical introductions and explanatory notes to be given. 
The typography and style of the volumes to be handsome, without undue expense. 
Such progress has been made in the subscription list, as warrants perseverance, and 
encourages immediate efforts to prepare the first volumes. Wycliffe’s scarce treatises 
will probably supply the first volume. The tracts and correspondence of the confess- 
ors and reformers of Henry the Eighth’s reign, another. Materials will be found 
in the controversy on the “ habits” in the reign of Edward. The writings of the 
martyrs at home, and of the exiles abroad, in Mary’s time, especially the Frankfort 
troubles, will supply materials. Then follow Cartwright, Smectymnuus, the Indepen- 
dents, Milton—leaders of a host. 

The Rev. Robert Ashton acts as the Corresponding Secretary of this Society. All 
communications on it should be addressed to him, by post, at the Congregational 
Library, or at his residence, Putney. A sovereign per annum is the subscription, for 
which, it is hoped, three volumes may be afforded. 


On THE ProGress OF INDEPENDENCY IN THE PRINCIPALITY OF WaALEs.—It is 
not an agreeable thing in itself to be convicted of a mistake; yet, as the evidence 
which produces that conviction is sometimes on the right side, the pain of acknow- 
ledging it is thereby marvellously abated. 
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This is our position at the present moment; for several esteemed correspondents 
have shown us to be clearly in error in the number of Congregational churches of 
North and South Wales, which we published in our last supplement; but an error, 
as our readers will see, on the right side. 

The Rev. Richard Parry, of Conway, has favoured us with the following statement 
of their present number in the thirteen counties, founded upon recent inquiries, that 
may be relied on: — 











North— South— 
Anglesey.......... 29 Cardigan.......... 40 
Caernarvon........ 53 Brecknock........ 38 
BEG: <ssescce Glamorgan........ 96 
ee Tee Monmouth........ 59* 
Merioneth ........ 44 er 
Montgomery ...... 52 Caermarthen...... 88 
Pembroke ........ 59 
247 
388 
Total in the Principality.................. 635 


“ The efficiency of the voluntary principle to spread the cause of Christ,” says the 
Rev. Thomas Rees, of Llanelly, “is sufficiently proved by the fact, that at least five 
hundred of the chapels belonging to these congregations have been either built or 
rebuilt during the Jast forty years, at an expense of from £100 to £1800 each. 

“We ought to acknowledge with gratitude the assistance which our brethren in 
England have given us from time to time; still, the sums collected in England, 
though positively large, are very small in comparison to those exhibited by the 
united exertions of our own societies, made up almost exclusively of small farmers 
and field labourers, and other workmen. 

“« The fact that more than five hundred chapels have been built in forty years in 
the principality of Wales, which, in point of wealth, is one of the poorest parts of 
the United Kingdom, and in point of population has by far a less number of inha- 
bitants than the county of York, is worthy of record, as evincing the power of 
Christian principle, and the possibility of sustaining the worship of God in poor 
country districts, as well as in the populous towns and crowded cities of the United 
Kingdom.” 


OPENING oF A New ConGREGATIONAL Cuurcu, &c. AT BROCKVILLE, WESTERN 
Canapa.—On Thursday, November the 23rd, the place of worship erected at Brock- 
ville for the use of the congregation attending the ministry of the Rev. James Drum- 
mond, late of London, England, was solemnly dedicated to the service of the TrrunE 
Jenovan, by appropriate religious exercises. Mr. Drummond preached in the 
forenoon, being assisted in the devotional parts of the service by the Rev. Mr. Carrol, 
of Prescott, and another minister of the Wesleyan Methodist church. The Rev. H. 
Wilkes, of Montreal, preached in the evening. The audiences were large, and 
seriously attentive to the word of life. Collections were made in aid of the building 
fund. 

The site of this beautiful edifice is admirably chosen on the elevation behind the 
principal street, on a level with the Court-house, and amid a grove of evergreen trees. 
The design, generously furnished by Mr. Howard, architect, Toronto, without charge, 








* Exclusive of the English Independents in that county. 
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is at once massive and chaste. Gothic in style, the walls are relieved by a series of 
buttresses projecting between each of the five windows, and tapering to a point 
towards the roof. It is built of hewn stone from the quarry of William Freeland, Esq. 
who, with another member of the congregation, has contributed very largely to the 
building fund. The tower, which, like the other parts of the structure, has at once a 
massive and chaste appearance, does not project into the interior, and thence forms 
a large, well-lighted, and convenient vestibule. The fittings within are in harmony 
with the general character of the building, as to their neatness and simplicity ; while 
the whole forms an ornament to a town which is far-famed for its beauty, both in 
site and arrangement, and does great credit to the taste of all the parties concerned. 
The tower is carried only to the roof, and is therefore unfinished. Irrespective of the 
amount which will be required to finish it, the building and the ground have cost 
£900. There is room, however, for a house. Towards this sum the members of the 
congregation and the inhabitants of Brockville have contributed the handsome sum 
of £500. 

On the following Lord’s-day, Divine service was held in the new building. The 
Rev. James Drummond officiated in the forenoon, and delivered an exceedingly 
interesting and affectionate discourse on *‘ love to the house of God.” The Rev. H. 
Wilkes, of Montreal, addressed a large audience in the afternoon, on “ the nature and 
claims of Christian fellowship,” and then proceeded to assist in the formation of a 
church in accordance with primitive and apostolic order. As agent of the Colonial 
Missionary Society, Mr. Wilkes explained, to the assembly that Mr. Drummond had 
left an interesting charge in London, and had come forth at the request of that Society 
to Brockville. He had found a few who waited with anxiety for his coming, they 
having been members of Congregational churches in Great Britain, and being consci- 
entiously attached to our apostolic order. His ministry had been attended by others 
to whose conversion from the error of their way, the Head of the church had 
graciously blessed it ; so that he (Mr. D.) had been called to rejoice in those precious 
seals, which more than aught else encouraged the faithful messenger of truth. 
Twenty-three individuals, in whose devotedness to our Divine Saviour, and consistent 
religious life, Mr. Drummond had confidence, after much acquaintance and conver- 
sation, and who, moreover, had confidence in each other, as “ fellow-heirs of the grace 
of life,” having agreed to walk together in the fellowship of the Gospel, it became 
his (Mr. W.’s) pleasing duty, as requested by themselves and their minister, to receive 
their declaration and to recognise them as a church. Reference was then made to 
“the Declaration of Faith and Order’ of the Congregational churches, as agreed to 
by an Assembly of the Congregational Union of England and Wales; and the twenty- 
three individuals by rising from their seats publicly, testified the general adherence 
to the view therein given of Divine truth and church order, and their determination, 
formed in reliance on Divine aid, to walk together as a church of Christ, according 
to the directions of Holy Scripture. This done, Mr. W. by the right hand of fellow- 
ship, recognised them in his own name, in that of the church of which he is the 
pastor, and the sister churches generally. Thus constituted, the church unanimously 
expressed its desire that the Rev. James Drummond should accept the pastoral over- 
sight. This Mr. D. agreed to do in a few affectionate remarks, and this relation being 
similarly recognised, the Lord’s-supper was administered, two members of sister 
churches communing with the infant church. The service was eminently impressive 
and interesting, several of the observers were much and we hope happily moved, 
Mr. Wilkes preached again in the evening, the new building being well filled with 
attentive hearers. It is our prayer that the Lord will graciously bless this 
series of services, and still further smile on the labours of our esteemed brother, the 
pastor of the infant church.— The Harbinger. 
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ORDINATION. 


On the 23rd ult., Mr. William Williams, late of Llanrwst, was publicly ordained 
pastor of the Independent church at Colwyn, near Conway. The service was intro- 
duced by the Rev. J. Hughes, Baptist minister of Llaneilian. The Rev. R. Parry, of 
Conway, delivered the introductory discourse. The usual questions were asked by 
the Rev. T. Griffith, of Khydlydan. The ordination prayer was offered by the Rev. 
W. Jones, of Nazareth. The charge tothe young minister was given by the Rev. L. 
Everett, of Llanrwst; and the Rev. W. Williams, of Caernarvon, preached to the 
people. Sermons were also delivered on the previous evening, and at two and six 
o’clock on Thursday, by the Reverends Jones, of Nazareth; Griffiths, of Rhydlydan ; 
I. T. Jones, of Llanybri; Hughes, of St. George; Everett of Llanrwst; and Wil- 
liams, of Caernarvon. The young minister commences his labours under very 
promising prospects of success. 


OBITUARY NOTICES AND RECENT DEATHS. 

Drep on Wednesday morning, August 16, 1843, the Rev. Dante, Spencer Warp, 
for upwards of nineteen years the truly pious and exemplary pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church in St. John’s, Newfoundland. This event took place at his residence 
after a distressing illness and much protracted suffering, during the latter part of 
which the mind (for some time previously oppressed) unhappily gave way to a con- 
siderable extent, and the powers of articulation became also exceedingly enfeebled ; 
and thus the small circle of friends by whom he was more immediately surrounded, 
were disappointed in their expectation of some last words of advice and exhortation, 
and of some animating confirmation of the great Gospel truths which he had 
for so long a period preached to them. The subject of this notice was born in 
London, in 1785, and at the age of seventeen or eighteen, entered upon his studies 
for the ministry, at Hackney, under the Rev. George Collison. These completed, he 
was engaged in itinerating among the neighbouring villages until he received a call 
to the pastoral office at Sidmouth, in Devonshire, where he was ordained, 1816. At 
Sidmouth he preached to a stated congregation for a period of eight or nine years ; 
and was then induced to visit the colony of Newfoundland, for the purpose of taking 
charge of the pulpit rendered vacant by the retirement of his predecessor. Mr. Ward 
arrived in that country in June, 1824, and continued to labour among his flock 
unceasingly, we believe without one Sabbath-day’s intermission, until Nov. 1840, 
when he took his departure for England, partly for the purpose of recruiting his 
health, and with the view also of collecting some funds in aid of the erection of a 
new place of worship. In 1841 he returned from England with his health and 
strength re-invigorated, and with a list of subscriptions to the amount of about £1200, 
jn aid of the latter object. From that period down to Saturday evening the 30th of 
July last, he continued to perform the ordinary service (with the exception of that of 
the afternoon, which he was reluctantly compelled to relinquish ;) and on the 3rd of 
August, he was by reason of his increasing infirmities confined to his house, from 
which he was never afterwards able to venture forth. 

His life, like his Master’s, was spent in doing good ;—his charities were best known 
to those who were the recipients of them; while the concern which he enter- 
tained for the spiritual welfare of his fellow-creatures was always manifested by a 
timely and well-directed inquiry upon that head. Meek, unoffending, and unobtru- 
sive, with much occasional vivacity of manner, yet always anxious for the spiritual 
concerns of his flock, he most affectionately endeared himself to them; and the fina] 
separation, therefore, as far as regards this sublunary state of existence, is felt with 
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corresponding regret. Strong manifestations of the general esteem and regard in 
which the rev. gentleman was held by all classes of his fellow-townsmen, were given 
at his funeral. The remains of the much-lamented deceased were conveyed to their 
last resting-place in the grave-yard in the following order:—The children of the 
Congregational school; the clergymen and medical gentlemen ; the body drawn in a 
hearse, with the pall-bearers on either side; the members of the church and congre- 
gation followed as mourners; many gentlemen of the town joining in the sorrowing 


train. 


We have to record a painful instance of the uncertainty of life, and the vanity of 
all the distinctions of earth, in the death of the Honourable Joun Ropert Morrison, 
Esq., Chinese Secretary to Her Majesty’s Government of Hongkong, and a member 
of the Legislative and Executive Councils of that colony. 

This eminent young statesman was the eldest son of the late venerated Rev. Robert 
Morrison, D.D., the first Protestant missionary to China, and was born at Macao, 
April 17th, 1814. ‘‘My son John,” wrote Dr. Morrison, when the boy was 
but seven years old, “if God spare us both, I mean to bring up as a Chinese scholar; 
and pray and hope that his heart may be influenced by ‘ the God of the spirits of all 
flesh,’ to become a preacher of Christ’s Gospel to the Chinese.” The next year he 
was sent to England, with his sister Rebecca; and his father wrote, “I desire 
that my children may be taken good care of, and be brought up in a plain way ; but, 
above all things, to be taught ‘ to fear the Lord betimes’—that is wisdom.” 

On the doctor’s return to Canton from Europe, in 1826, his son daily studied 
Chinese with him; and such was his proficiency, that in 1830, when he was only 
sixteen years of age, he was appointed Chinese translator to the British merchants at 
Canton. In the same year he set up, at Macao, the dldion press, and had published 
the Anglo-Chinese Calendar, and four numbers of a religious newspaper—“ The 
Evangelist and Miscellanea Sinica,” when the Portugese authorities, in the true 
spirit of popery, interdicted the publication of any more works. 

He had scarcely reached his twentieth year when he was called to attend the death- 
bed of his revered father, the circumstances of whose decease he fully detailed in a 
beautiful letter addressed to Mrs. Morrison, then in England. The Rev. Edwin 
Stevens, writing to that lady an account of the funeral, says, ‘‘ Dear John Robert was 
with us, and felt the supporting hand of his father’s God in all these trying scenes.” 
Indeed, this is apparent throughout the long and Christian epistle just referred to. 

Immediately after that sad event, a society was formed by the European residents 
to improve and promote education in China, by schools and other means, and in 
honour to the memory of the doctor, it was called ‘“ The Morrison Education 
Society,” to which his son was appointed the recording secretary. 

In 1834, he published at Canton, ‘‘ 4 Chinese Commercial Guide, consisting of a 
collection of details respecting foreign trade in China,” which was regarded as 
a work of singular value to the mercantile interests of Europe and America. The 
following year witnessed renewed efforts for the improvement of the Chinese, by the 
formation of a “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge” in China, by the pub- 
lication of such books as may enlighten the minds of its inhabitants, and communi- 
cate to them the arts and sciences of the west. It was one object of Mr. Morrison’s 
life to promote not merely a mercantile, but an intellectual intercourse with the 
people of that empire; he therefore gave this Society his aid, and was its first 
secretary. 

On the termination of the East India Company’s monopoly, Dr. Morrison was 
appointed Chinese secretary to Lord Napier; and on his decease, the attainments of his 
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son, as a Chinese linguist, were thought adequate to that office, notwithstanding his 
extreme youth ; and on the appointment of Captain Elliot, in December, 1836, Mr. 
Morrison was continued in the office of Chinese Secretary and Interpreter. In all 
the negociations connected with the late war, he bore a conspicuous part; and 
we believe that his intimate acquaintance with the literature, usages, and charac- 
ter of the Chinese, was of essential service to the British plenipotentiary. 

The colony of Hongkong being settled, the official notification of August 21st, 
1843, announced that the lamented deceased was appointed Chinese Secretary to the 
Government, and that he was a member of the Legislative and Executive Councils, 
with the style of “ Honourable.” But, alas for the vanity of earthly distinctions, the 
same paper contained, within eight short days, the following honourable but affecting 
announcement :— 

“With feelings of the deepest and most unfeigned sorrow, Sir Henry Pottinger 
announces the death of the Hon. J. R. Morrison, Esq., which sad event occurred this 
morning, at a few minutes past seven o’eock. 

“‘ Mr. Morrison was so well known tv every one, and so beloved, respected, and 
esteemed by all who had the pleasure and happiness of his acquaintance or friendship, 
that to attempt to pass any panegyric on his private character, would be a mere 
waste of words; and Sir Henry Pottinger feels assured that his own private grief is 
but the type of that universal feeling in which the memory and worth of Mr. 
Morrison will be for ever embalmed. 

“In a public point of view, Sir Henry Pottinger must look on the decease of Mr. 
Morrison as a positive national calamity, and he doubts not but it will be received 
and viewed in that light by his Sovereign and country. 

“ Published by His Excellency’s command, 

“Macao, August 29, 1843. “CHAS. E. STEWART.” 


All the circumstances of his early departure have not yet reached England; but 
we lave gleaned the following particulars:— He had attended public worship at 
Hongkong on Lord’s-day morning, August 20th, when, on his return, he was seized 
with a chill, followed by fever, which with frequent intermissions, hung upon him till 
the following Thursday, when the symptoms became more urgent, and change of air 
and treatment was felt necessary. Her Majesty’s ship Proserpine conveyed him to 
Macao in the short space of eight hours, and he was taken to the house of his friend, 
Dr. Anderson, where he died, on Tuesday, 29th. His funeral was attended by a large 
assembly, including Americans, French, and Chinese. Sir H. Pottinger was amongst 
the chief mourners. In his death, our mission to China has lost a powerful friend, 
and the cause of Christianity in China a devoted advocate. But that cause belongs 
to Him who has “the keys of the invisible world and of death.” He has been 
pleased to remove his servant to his rest, and we must rely on his wisdom and fidelity 
to raise up other instruments to build his church in that last strong-hold of pagan 
idolatry. We cannot close this imperfect notice without expressing our sympathy for 
the bereaved relatives of this lamented gentleman, and offer to them our sincere 
condolence. 


Died on December 23rd, 1843, the Rev. James Dawson, for more than forty-two 
years the pastor of the Congregational church at Dudley, Staffordshire, in the sixty- 
fifth year of his age. This devoted man of God was educated for the ministry at 
Hoxton Academy, under the tuition of the Rev. Messrs. Simpson and Atkinson; and 
in 1801 became the pastor of the charge which so long enjoyed his faithful minis- 
trations. The congregation had been recently collected, and was in a very feeble 
state. The chapel was involved in debt, and the people were unable to support a 
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minister. The late enterprising treasurer of that institution, encouraged Mr. Dawson 
to attempt to establish a church, and contributed not only towards his support, but 
also assisted in the removal of the debt which remained on the chapel. By a patient 
continuance in well-doing, Mr. Dawson at length collected a congregation of about 
500 hearers, which gradually increased till about four years ago, when the place was 
too strait for them, and a new and commodious chapel was erected. He was 
blessed with uninterrupted health, and his constitution appeared so hale and vigorous, 
that many years of useful service were anticipated for him. But his Master had 
otherwise determined; and after a protracted illness of nearly three months, which 
he bore with Christian fortitude and resignation, he sunk in death, but cherishing 
the confidence which the Gospel inspires. He was universally respected ; his funeral 
was attended by multitudes of all denominations, who manifested by their sadness 
and tears, how sincerely they deplored his loss. 


Our churches in Scotland have been called to sustain another bitter loss in the 
death of the Rev. ALex. Campsewt, M. A., pastor of the church assembling in 
George-square Chapel, Greenock. This amiable and devoted young pastor studied 
for the ministry in the Theological Academy at Glasgow, and graduated in the 
university of that city, and was chosen to the pastoral office at Greenock, in the 
spring of 1836, and was ordained thereto, on the 12th day of May, in that year. 
His labours were so prospered that it was thought desirable to erect a new chapel, 
which was commenced in June, 1839, and a chaste and elegant structure was opened 
for public worship in September, 1840. Our departed friend was the editor of the 
Seottish Congregational Magazine, and in the new arrangements which have become 
necessary in the Theological Seminary at Glasgow, consequent upon the mournful 
death of Mr. McKenzie, it was understood that Mr. Campbell was to have been 
Gaelic professor, as there is a class of Highlanders in that institution. But He who 
disposeth of all things according to his pleasure, had otherwise determined; and after 
a somewhat sudden illness, our lamented brother sunk in death, in the eighth year of 
his public ministry. 

It is an affecting fact, that Mr. Campbell is the ¢hird pastor of the Independent 
church at Greenock who has died within fourteen years. “ Be ye also ready.” 


Christian philanthropy is not confined within the boundaries of party, and there- 
fore we have a mournful satisfaction in recording the loss which our country and 
mankind have sustained in the death of Witutam ALLEN, Esq., F.R.S., of Plough- 
court, London, and Lindfield, Sussex, in the seventy-fourth year of his age. This 
truly benevolent member and minister of the Society of Friends has been identified, 
through his long life, with almost every project of Christian philanthropy and 
scientific truth. He was a member of the first committee under Granville Sharp, 
for the abolition of the slave-trade; and though but a youth, shared in the labours 
of the noble band of philanthropists, till in 1807, the imperial parliament abolished 
that nefarious traffic. 

The early efforts of Joseph Lancaster to obtain education for the neglected poor, 
found a liberal and stedfast friend in Mr. Allen, who was treasurer of the British and 
Foreign School, from its formation to his decease. Thirty years ago, he dined with 
Mr. Wilberforce, and after dinner delighted his family with “galvanic and chemical 
wonders.” “ How truly edifying,” Mr. W. remarks in his diary, “to see such a man’s 
goings on! Though so attached to science, in a large business, and so busy at 
Lancaster’s schools, lecturing at Guy’s publicly, he attends all charitable meetings 
when needed; and assigned as a reason why he could not attend us on Monday, that 
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he must be at the meeting for distributing soup at Spitalfields, from six to nine. 
Thus can he contract into the smallest dimensions, or expand into the largest, for 
beneficent purposes.” 

It appears, from the testimony of the venerable Thomas Clarkson, that it was 
William Allen who first had the boldness to think that West Indian slavery itself 
might be abolished by the means which had suppressed the slave trade ; and who, 
with Zachary Macaulay, gathered eight or ten friends to Plough-court, who formed 
the strength of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, which was established 
in January 1823. 

William Allen was known as a philanthropist throughout Europe. He was per- 
sonally known by several sovereigns, and attended the congress of Verona in 1822, to 
plead the canse of the oppressed African before the assembled princes and potentates. 
He was most anxious to ameliorate the condition of the peasantry of England, and 
spent many of his declining days on his estate of Lindfield, to further agricultural 
and economical experiments for the benefit of the cottagers around him. He was 
expected to be present at the General Anti-Slavery Convention held in London in 
June last ; but his absence, with that of Thomas Clarkson, admonished the members of 
the assembly that their holy and righteous cause must henceforth be upheld by the 
instrumentality of younger men. 

His health continued to decline for some months; but he was taken more seriously 
ill on his last visit to his establishment at Lindfield, and for the last ten weeks had 
been very much confined to his bed, the powers of nature gradually giving way. 
During his illness, he was favoured with peace and tranquillity, sustained by the 
blessed realities of that religion which had guided his actions in life; and in the 
time of sickness, with approaching dissolution in his view, he was comforted in the 
humble and confiding trust that through the merits of his Redeemer, he should be 
permitted to obtain the end of his faith, even the salvation of his soul. 

He was the head of the highly-respectable firm of Allen and Co., chemists, in 
Plough-court. He also possessed a reputation in the scientific world. He was many 
years lecturer on chemistry and natural philosophy at Guy’s Hospital, also at the 
Royal Institution, and was a Fellow of the Royal Society, &c. &c. He was greatly 
respected and beloved by a large and numerous circle of friends, especially by the 
religious society of which he was a member, and amongst whom he held the station 
of a minister. Love to God and love to all mankind were striking characteristics of 
his life. In the character of a minister of the Gospel he had visited many parts of 
England and Ireland, and had made repeated tours on the continent of Europe, where 
his labours of love are held in affectionate remembrance. 


BRIEF NOTES ON PASSING EVENTS. 


Tue news from Cu1nA announces that a supplementary treaty was about to be 
signed by the British plenipotentiary and the Imperial commissioner, and that it 
contains a clause, guaranteeing to all other nations the same privileges of trade and 
intercourse as are granted to the English. This politic concession will render foreign 
embassies needless, and lessen the probability of misunderstanding in future arising, 
between the Chinese and any of the nations of Christendom. 

The missionaries of the London Society have met at Hongkong, and conferred 
upon their plans of future operations. We sincerely hope that the spirit of worldly 
policy which so long closed India against missionary efforts for the Hindoos, will 
not interfere with their zealous labours. It is pretty plain that the empire may be 
traversed by prudent missionaries, without opposition for the Rev. Mr. Milne; 
has arrived at Canton from Ningpo, an overland journey of 1300 miles, which he 
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safely accomplished in thirty-eight days. He was, however, dressed as a Chinaman, 
and his skill in the language doubtless enabled him to pass for one. 

INpr1a continues to be the scene of violence and blood amongst several native 
powers, that border on our territories; but it is gratifying to know that the tragic 
stories that have been brought from Lahore have been greatly exaggerated by the 
fictions of native newsmongers who supply the readers of the India papers with the 
marvellous and horrible, after the manner of “ the penny-a-liners” at home. 

There are painful symptoms of the decline of British influence at Constantinople, 
which may occasion, before long, some new agitation in that quarter. Turkey, we 
believe, is foredoomed of God; and its system of imposture, which still retains an 
intolerant spirit, and asks for the blood of those who renounce the delusions of 
Mahomet, must have an end. “ The Lord hasten it in his time.” 

In Greece, the committee appointed to prepare a draft of the new constitution 
have drawn up the projected code, which will be immediately brought under discus- 
sion in the National Assembly. The principal articles are, that the dominant religion 
is that of the Greek Church, but with freedom for all religious persuasions—all 
citizens are equal before the law— individual liberty is inviolable—the slave trade is 
prohibited—a slave is free who touches the soil of Greece—the liberty of the press 
is absolute—three estates, the king, the senate, the chamber of representatives, are, 
as with us, to unite in legislation. It is most gratifying to the free sons of Britain 
to observe that regenerated nations adopt its constitutional maxims and forms of 
government, as best adapted to secure their own liberties. 

In the New World there are also symptoms of an approaching storm. The Presi- 
dent of the Unirep States, it is expected, will seek to annex Texas to the republic, 
which will immediately call for a declaration of war by Mexico. That government 
it is supposed, will not brave the power of its formidable neighbour, without an 
assurance of aid from England. So that the peace of four nations may be jeopar- 
dized by a policy that grows out of the love of slavery—marvellous folly—cherished 
by those who account it their glory to be free! 

Still the good cause of negro freedom advances in the federal union. This is 
particularly seen in the legislature of Massachusetts, who have proposed to Congress 
an amendment of the constitution, so that representatives and direct taxes shall be 
apportioned amongst the several states, according to the number of free persons in 
them. This would lessen the influence of the slave-holding states, and increase that 
of states having many free coloured people in them. These resolutions have been 
presented to Congress by the veteran J. Q. Adams, and who has forced the discussion 
of the question, in the face of the rules and riot of the house. 

In France, the question of education has produced no little excitement in the 
Chamber of Deputies. We are no admirers of the government monopoly of education 
in the university, but still we have not charity enough to imagine that the hostility 
of the French bishops and clergy results from their passion for civil and religious 
liberty! It is much more likely that the version given by the minister of public 
instruction is the true one, that their resentment has been provoked by the deter- 
mination of government tu repress Jesuit or other unlawful seminary priests. This 
matter will be again brought forward by the project of a new law to regulate superior 
schools, &c., when a great struggle for a clerical rather than a laic education, is 
expected. 

At Home, the public mind has been principally directed to the state-trials, occa- 
sioned by “the monster meetings” in [reland, which seem to have produced in these 
prosecutions something still more monstrous. 

It is deeply to be deplored, when on such occasions anything occurs to lessen 
the reverence of the people for the administration of law; but such unhappily 
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has been the case, especially in reference to the jury lists. In preparing the 
special panel, the names of Roman Catholics were placed on the list by ballot, 
but every one of these was struck off by the law officers of the crown. This 
is taken by the Irish Catholics as “an insult and a wrong,” impugning their 
loyalty and truth, and proclaiming to the empire that they are not to be trusted on 
their oaths. To a people so sensitive and irritable, this has been the signal for an 
universal agitation, and in one week, more than three hundred and twenty parishes, 
towns, and cities, located in every county of the kingdom, have held meetings and 
passed resolutions, &c., expressive of their indignation at this virtual repeal of the 
Catholic Emancipation Act. 

In the mean time the state-trial has been slowly proceeding in Dublin, the case 
for the crown having occupied eleven days. To what extent the defence may be 
carried, no one can say, for it is reported that at least two hundred witnesses are to 
be examined, besides the speeches of counsel and the summing up of the court. 
There is much reason to fear that this will be regarded as a struggle for the ascend- 
ency of a party rather than for the sovereignty of law, and that consequently, 
whatever may be the result, the moral effects will not be to increase the stability of 
constitutional authority in that distracted land. 

What the government intend to do respecting the support of the Irish priesthood, 
has not yet transpired. There is ground to fear that they have some such project in 
hand ; and the dependent circumstances of the Pope may lead him to use his author- 
ity with the Romish bishops of Ireland to facilitate the measure. Should the 
proposal be made to Parliament, we trust that the sound Protestants of the empire 
will rise as one man to protest against the abomination. But, alas! the Presbyterians 
of Ireland have the “ golden wedge” in their own camp; how can they stand before 
their enemies in the day of conflict ? 

Parliament is again about to assemble, under very chequered circumstances; we 
are a miserably divided people. A spirit of selfish exclusiveness seems to grow upon 
us. The claims of classes are advocated at the cost of the community. Interest 
against interest—party against party—altar against altar. May God in his great 
mercy dispose the people and their rulers to “look not every man to his own 
things, but every man also on the things of others ;” and then monopolies will be 
abandoned, church oppressions will cease, and our countrymen will yet feel that we 
are a nation of brothers. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Favours have been received from Rev. Drs. J. P. Smith and J. Matheson. 

Rev. Messrs. B. H. Cooper, E. Mannering, R. Philip, G. Taylor, G. B. Watkins 
G. Wright, D. Ford, G. Smith, A. J. Morris, A. Wells, H. Edwards, S. Jackson. 

Sir J. B. Williams, Mr. J. Williams. 

We are requested to state that the Rev. S. Jackson, of Walsall, was appointed by 
his ministerial brethren in South Staffordshire to represent them at the late Educa- 
tional Conference in London, and attended in his place accordingly ; but from some 
cause which we cannot explain, his name is omitted in the list of those present. 
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